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ECLECTIC SERIES, 


Announcements. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By Mail, $1.17. 
The Science of Education, designed as a Text book for Teachers. By 
FRANCIS B. PALMER, Ph. D., Principal of State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of thought, and the form 
of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the follow- 


ing 
TABLE OF CONTENTS : 
Introduction. ¢ 
I, General Considerations of Education as a II. Special laws of Mental Development. 
Science. Laws of Physiological Relations. 


Law, Principle and Rule; and Scienee, Artand 
Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms. 

What is Education? 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Unconscious Beginnirgs. 

The Mental Faculties. 

General Law of Mental Development. 


Laws of Reflective Consciousness. 

Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification; 
Correlation and Degradation; Sequence; Atten- 
tion; Exercise; Limitations. 


Ill. Developmentot the Several Faculties. 
Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 





© 
WHITE’S MONTHLY RECORD. By Mail, 48c. 
For recording the teacher’s monthly estimates of the fidelity and suc- 
cess of pupils, on the plan now used in the Cincinnati schools. Cap 
Folio, 24 pp. 

This valuable aid enables the teacher to keep, after one entry of the pupil’s name, estimates of 
the standing of that pupil for an entire year. These estimates are based on the success with 
which the pupils do assigned work, and qJso on their success in meeting the various oral and 
written tests which are properly made an element of teaching. 


Sample Copv and 
Introduction Price, 


ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Eclectic Guide to Health Saba ~ demrnt PUAN a5 is< 5 ctoscecescresys $0 60 
The House I Live In (Primary Physiclogy... ........ccccccesssssssscessesseess 000 


ECLECTIC GERMAN SERIES. 





Eclectic German Primer,...........cccces ceocseseeee fadetasshabilenienn aciiesed hocersnaataeee 
Eelectic German First Reader........ ... ceccccsecscsssseee coessees seneseees sesseeeee 25 
Helectic German Second Reader.............scccccsecsscsssersscsssccsasecsessssesee 00 
Eclectic German Third Reader ........ ssc. scssssscecessccesscceses sees: eoeseeeons 42 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader..............0.ccccsccssssscscseececesscserscessssee 00 
Eelectic German Fifth Reader...........-..ssssscoes sossseeessessccesesessessseeees aE Py: 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE READERS. 

McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader.............. Ainesds sebsub spade absesodsl sayees $0.15 
MecGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader............. sidtysedinetsens seceecesdseoete ten, 6 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader......... cccccccscsccsseecscrrrrceceseseseees «30 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader ...........c0csecsecseeeserce + ceseeeseseee 40 
McGuffey's Alternate Fifth Reader fe preparation ).............0.seee-e _—— 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader (in preparation).............. ephignties ~ 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers furnish additional reading where such reading matter is desired. 
alternating with any series in use. They may also be used independently, as a regular series. 
The selections are new, instructive and interesting. The clear type and ample illustrations ren- 
der the books attractive, while the price is low. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
28 Bond St., New York. 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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ais TYLER DESK CO TIME 1S MONEY ! 


LOUIS, MO. TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
Manur’ns OF Fine DESKS by we GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
BANE ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
Commissioner of ucation and State and 

ity Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
Se det i care site soul 

10c. for samp e ~~ 
M GRIFFIN, Box too, Baker ? 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Of St. Louis, 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE COLLEGE: M. S. 
elor of wing? III. Master of Arts. 
CHNIC SCHOOL: 


II.@POLY 


SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. 


Bachelor of Arts. IT. 
DEGREES.—I. Civil En- 


Bach. 


IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ineer. II, Mechanical Engineer, III. Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Master of 


cience. VI. Doctor of Philoso 


Ill. 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 


phy. 
oF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C, IVES, Director. 


IV. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 
V. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Coi- 


lege, Polytechnic, School and Business 
Vv UAL TRAINING SCH 


I. MAN 


OOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 


Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs Te Three Years, 


Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and 


iterature, Latin, 


French, Drawing, and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Maki 
Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, and the management of the Engine. patie ~ 


VII. MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES H. esioy me Principal. 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. Enrollment, 420° Pupils. 





A completely Equipped 


In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 


for the best education, Library, Apparatus, 
uately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to works. 


raining Sehool, 


aboratories, Assay pore a | Gymnasium, &c., are ade- 


op instruction in Manual] 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 


$20 oad month and upward. 


or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
GEO. 


e 
M. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the following: 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 4 ; ; 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitativeand Quan- 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course ia 


‘awing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 


ACADEMIC CouRSE.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year- Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 
CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 


For information apply to 
Ww. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO METHODS. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
It has struck out a new path. 
Systematic Instruction in 
Methods. 
Eight Series of Copyrighted 
Articles. 
‘*The Best Teacher's Pa- 
per I have ever seen.” 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


18-2-tf 





EDUCATION. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR EDUCATORS. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 
Vigorous, Intelligent. 


“It is an honor to the Profes- 
sion.’—E. E. WuitTz, Super- 
intendent Schools, Cincinnati. 

**Admirably Conducted. Fills 
a place never so well filled be- 
fore.”’—W™. T. Harris, LL.D. 
Concord, Mass. - 





Teachers’ Agency. 
GOOD TEACHERS FOR 
GOOD PLACES. 


GOOD PLACES FOR 
GOOD TEACHERS. 





Fair Dealing. Trust- 
worthy. Reliable. 


Committees constantly apply- 


ing. . 
Teachers for all grades needed. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





Address, EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presipent, 


50 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established (880. 

Frank M. Smith :—From my person- 
al poetiches of the work x oft the Southern School 
Agency, I take ng in a’ p bag 

teachers and p 
Prot. Woolwine 1 sopeecents region OE faithfully 
secu for them suitable and profitable si oo 
tions. I further state that those wis to em- 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda- 
tion, State to him the kin of teacher you wan 
and then leave the selection to him, and my w: 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 
NK M. SMITH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address with stamp 
8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


Soest TRACHER’s AGENCY. 
9 East l4tu 8r., N.Y 








TRAOHERR WANT RDS fegeabe oe 
OUTHERY TEARHER Asi. 
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Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at prices 


below any other series. 

N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES, 
Primary....ccesscesescsees covccccccscessccssG $0 
Lectures... .........eceeereeeeeses sccccccccees BOO 
Common School Edition... seeees cccocces 2 SO 
Counting House Ahi un acpagaucortgek 3 00 
BReyros...cceees onesebensesé Ccesccccoccsccccces OOD 


A sample copy of either book for examination, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 
the five books for $3.50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- 
panied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 17-J-1tf 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World, For delightful quality, pantie and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most ular Pianos ever made, Have eq 
merit with’ the celebrated Estey Organs. tae 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 seed 918 Olive St., LOUIS, MoO. 


outy pant'in Bt. Louis 
MUSIC 


cents for tour. 

















Send {© ceuts in silver or § cent 


choice pieces of music, or 2 
This offer good only until Decem- 
ber isth, 


Sweetheart Waltzes, from Gy Baron, Strauss, 
i Mee Call Me Back ck Schotileche, Fisher, 35 cts, 
Mama, a very popular song, Tosti, 60 cts. 
ex ack’s Come Home ToDay, Devers, 30 cts. 
LOGUE containing names of over 2,000 
fi of — music, sold at 10 cts. a PT. 
alied free. Elegant Parlor 
HUYETT BROS., Saint Joseph, Mo. 


Please state what Periodical you saw our adver- 
tisement in. 20-8-4t 


Catholic Child's Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
ee eg ay ig Repent since its first 
appearance last *y: t in two parts: 
the first bouk being for the Primary Grades; = 
second for Sixth, thand Sen me 
Catholic school should be wi! 
Send for sample copies to 


ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY, 
South St. Louis. 





Tr+20-12t 


stamps for two of the cor 26 


Teachers’ Aids, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. PUBLISH: 


The Science of the Mind Applied 
pol Nene meer 1 By Prof. yt HorrMan, including 
methods of instruction and school 
= practical work on the subject 

every teacher needs to enable him to meet every 
demand of the school room. Price, $1.50. 


in| The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful. Sets forth a new method of teaching 
physiology and hygiene in such a manner as to 
interested attention of the pupils. The 

best aid to oral instruction ever published. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Physical Culture for Home and 
School, Scientific and practical, by D. L. Dowd, 
Prof. of Vocal and Physical Oulthre,with $o illus- 
trations. The best work on this subject ever 
published, Price $1.50. 
A New Practical Pian of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand, by Bates Torry. A series of 
Lessons for Teacher's use and Seif-instruction. 
Price $1.00 

How to Teach Vocal Music, The 
Teachers’ Eclectic Manual and Course of Study, 
adapted to all text-books. By Prof. ALFRED 
gree ony Paper so cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

E .—A large descriptive catal 

oft ese aT ee o. books for teachers, an 
devoted number of the Phrenological Iearent 

— to the study of Human NATURE. $2008 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


775 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Penman’s Badge. 
Solid Gold, size of cut, $2.50; 
Plated size of oS "$1. 25. 
Remit N. Y. Draft, Money 
Order or Registered Letter. 
I will make any other design, 
such as pen alone, with name 
engraved on it, Pen and 
Sword, etc., at lowest prices. 
Watches and Jewelry at reduced rates, Illustra- 
ted a of School, Society and Club 
Ba 4cents. (Always mention this paper) 
HENRY HART, P. O. Box 6, Atlanta, Ga. 











Saye the Pennies. We mean | [}]], 


er Sendl cts. for Postage on Our 6. 
CAT-A L6G of Rubber tenes Stencils he. ¥ 
Styles of Note Heads, Bill Heads, &c., with sam- 
ples of Paper. E. S. MILLER’S Rubber St’p 
Printing House. Nos. 144 to 150, Third St., 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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ANTED—Agents to represent the “Nationa; 
Library Association ;’’ experienced book 
agents, teachers and school superintendents pre- 
ferred. Thework is much pleasanter than can- 
vassing for books, and energetic workers are 
making from $25 to $50 per week. Address, with 
references, National Library Association,’ 103 
State St., Chicago, III. 10 20 4t 


THE. AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 








Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 


J. W. STOAKES, Milan, oO. 
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A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments, No 
Previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 
Don’t miss this chance of securi the 
invention of the century, but send 

ts silver or stamps, 

illustrative book wi 


for a 32 
and sample photos. th fu ortune 
in it. Address 
The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 
5 Chatham Square, New York- 
Mention this Journa) 


wooo 
ENGRAVING. 


ARTisTIC & COMIC 
DESIGNS. 


Portraits 
Machinery, 
Buildings, 
Patents, Fic. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES 
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Save Time & MONEY It 


BY LEARNING THE 
BEST SYSTEM. 





SLOAN-DUPLOYAN INSTITUTE, 


1105 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


: |s@-The Largest (Exclusive) Short- 


Hand and Type-writing School 
‘ in the West. 
The Art of Short-hand simplified and brought 


within the reach of all persons possessed of the’ 


rudiments of education. 


The only method that can be 
successfully 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

The demand for Stenographers is greater than 
the supply—there is especially a great demand 

for teachers ef this system. 

Students qualify and take paying positions in 
three months. 


Positions secured for Graduates. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free by calling 
at the Institute, or sent by mail for 2c. 
Address W. O. MELTON, Pres. & Prin. 


1106 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Raneation. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
ially designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawin, 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 





pupils. 
’ Phey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
= the schools of the lea ing cities. 

or Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention thie Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


‘STATIONERY. 


In order to introduce our fine stock of stationery 
we will send a sample pkge. containing 250 sheets 
fine white note paper, sul ne white envel- 
opes, one doz, best vest mandard cedar 7,3 inches — 
genes 2) fe - swelled h pen 
doz. . and one decorated eovesed 
writing © Tablet ae Fi. Our goods are worth over 
times that amount and strictly as aivertiond 
Agents write for Package and terms. 


ELGIN STATIONERY CO., 
Box 1865, Elgin, Ilinois. 
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E Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 







which should 


be be: ~~ gt 
family and may obtained from a ‘oy 
p rn Mg 8 and Educational Deptts. The 


Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 
NEW YO. 810, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 
CCIDENTS are always happening 
to those who ‘Don’? 
TRAVEL MUCH,” as well as to 
those who do. The quietest 
Professional.and Business Men 
are as liable asany others to the thou- 


sand hazards of life at home or 
abroad. 


“Moral: Insure in the Travelers.” 








[NSURANCE 
@oMPANY. 


SSS 





Is the ORIGINAL 
ACCIDENT COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World; 
Also, Best of Life Companies. 
ISSUES 


Accident Policies covering Injuries re- 


ceived in Travel, 
Work or Sport. 


Best Life Polic 


able, World-Wide. 

Paid Policy Holders $13,500,000. 
Ali Claims Paid Without Discount, 

and immediately on receipt of 
satisfactory proofs. 

Assets, - - $9,111,000 
Surplus. - ~ 2,129,000 
J.G. BATTERSON, Pres. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


Mention this Journal 


Hil! E OLD ARTICLE. Entirely new. 

Sells to every family. Sold 

“Ys or Gentlemen. No humbug. 

§ cents in stamps and get an outfit 

free b Bend’ 7 full particulars address COE 
me CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Mention this Journal 


“HAMM OND.” 


in the Market. Inde- 
feasible, Non-Forfeit- 
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PRICE, INCLUDING ONE EXTRA 
TYPE WHEEL, $ioo. 


Speed, Perfect alignment, Changeable Type, 
Durability, et 
Drop Cabinets, Tables and Type Writer Supplies. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER 


COMPANY, 
Office, 75 and 77 Nassau St., N.Y, 


. 206 solar St., Chicago mg 2 


= k, Denver, 
Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
& Camp St., New Orleans, La. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
ERD PRICE LIST. 
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Do not attempt to make bricks with- 
out straw or to teach without some 
* tools to work with.” 

You would not agree to work on a 
farm without tools, nor in the shop 
without “ tools.” 

The best schools have illystra- 
tive apparatus—Maps, Globes, Black- 
boards, Charts, etc. Every teacher 
is entitled to these tools to work with, 
every school should supply them, be- 
cause 80 much more can be done for 
and with the pupils. 

Talk it up, and secure them. 

THERE is much significance and 
dumb show of reason in the mode of 
clothing a convict. The broad stripes 
of alternate black and dingy white 





run round his person instead of from 


head to foot—as if marking how the 
lines of his conduct have crossed and 
contradicted all the fatural currents 


_ of his life. 
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THE passage of the Blair Bill would 
add nearly two millions of money to 
the school funds of [llinois, enabling 
the people to pay better wages and to 
lengthen the school term without any 
additional taxation. 

BRAILLE EE oe 

We hope each one of our 400,- 
000 teachers will secure at least TEN 
names to the Petition for Federal Aid 
to Education, we print in this issue, 
and have it ready to send on to their 
member of Congress in Washington 
as soon as the next session opefis. 

oe or 

ARKANSAS will secure for school 
purposes, if the Blair Bill passes the 
next session of Congress, as it ought 
to pass, over two and a half miilions 
of money. 

Are the teachers, school officers and 
others interested in education, alive 
to this fact, and at work unitedly to 
secure this amount? Send to the 
Managing Editor of the AMERICAN 














JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, 
Mo., and all the petitions needed will 
be sent at once. No time should be 
lost in signing and circulating these 
Petitions. 

If we do not secure the $77,000,000 
for school purposes from the vast sur- 
plus lying idle in the United States 
Treasury, the politicians will be very 
apt to squander the money for mere- 
ly partizan purposes. 


Let us act at once. 
ee te 
ONE of our most esteemed corres- 


pondents writes us from North Caro- 
lina : 

“T received yesterday two copies of 
the last issue of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. I read every- 
thing in it, and I was disposed to 
send my thanks for the benefit re- 
ceived from the really good things 
the number contains. Many ‘of the 
short paragraphs, whoever may have 
shaped them, are worthy a place in 
the choicest of scrap books. 

It is the best single number of the 
JOURNAL that I have ever seen. 

The account of Dr. Pickard seems 
to me specially valuable, not only as 
& summarized statement of the chief 
value of his life and work; but also 
as seizing and indicating with peculi- 
ar clearness and force.the ethical char- 
acter of the teacher’s work, on the 
one hand ; and the necessity for un- 
broken continuity in the whole ma. 
chinery of education on the other 
hand.” 

All earnest workers appreciate the 
intelligent recognition which the 


JOURNAL has given. 
OO 


LET the teachers unite ; 
tors in all the States take the larger 
view of duty—the preservation of the 
Republic against the dangers and in- 
roads of illiteracy, which is on the 
increase—and the machinations of 
themere politicians who would squan- 
der the surplus for merely and only 
partizan purposes. 

Let the teachers everywhere unite 
and demand the passage of the Blair 
Bill. Pourin the Petitions. Arouse 


let educa-: 


the people, Distribute the surplus for 
schools. 





KENTUCKY. 

The Central University began the 
session with one hundred and twenty 
five students in attendance. 

The West Kentucky University, at 
Mayfield, now in its second year, has 
all it collegé classes organized. 

KENTUCKY would receive about 
four and a haif millions of money for 
her schools, if the Blair Bill passes 
the next session of Congress, as it 
ought to pass. 

‘There are about 7,000 teachegs in 
Kentucky. We hope each oneof them 
will secure at least ten names to the 
Petition for the passage of the Blair 
Bill. 





MISSISSIPPI would secure over four 
and a half miilions of money—remem- 
ber—if the Blair Bill passes. 

What is the length of the school 
term now in Mississippi? What are 
the average wages paid the teachers 
in Mississippi now? Do not the 
schools need this four and a half mii- 
lions of money? It can be secured. 
Sign and circulate the Petitions. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Charlotte Female Institute 
opened under very favorable auspices. 
A storm passed over Davidson College 
on the 20th of September, partially 
unroofing the Chapel, and causing - 
considerable damage. 

This State would receive nearly siz 
millions of money for educational 
purposes when the Blair Bill passes 
Congress. 

VIRGINIA, 

Roanoke College, at Salem, has 141 
students, two other institutions in the 
State only outnumbering it. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 
at Hampden Sidney, opened its 64th 
year with 57 students, from ten States 
45 of them being residents of Virginia. 

Read carefully that Blair Bill plank _ 
in the Democratic platform, on page — 
18. Virginia will secure nearly five 
and a half millions of dollars for 





school purposes when the Blair Bill 
passes. : 
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IGNORANCE is the night of the mind 
—the helplessness of the people—the 
danger which most menaces us. In- 
telligence is the illuminating power 
of the realm, its progress and ite pros- 
perity. Our teachers illuminate and 
work for the prosperity, happiness 
and power of the people. Let the 
Republic stand by the teachers. 


oS . ) os 

Bigotry and hatred and danger 
come from illiteracy: safety and love 
and light come from intelligence. 





In this slow and arduous ascent 
from the false to the true—from ignor- 
ance and darkness to light and intelli- 
gence—the teachers of this Republic 
are the leaders and saviours of this 
people. All honor to them for their 
patience and their fidelity. Let the 
Republic stand by the teachers. Let 
Federal Aid supplement everywhere 
the efforts of the people to establish 
and maintain schools. 

Sien and circulate the Petitions for 
National Aid to Education which we 
print on page 12. 








Look over and see how much 
money your State will receive for 
school purposes, if the Bill passes the 
next session of Congress. 


—_—opeo——————_ 

THE facts are, that after a very ela- 
borate and exhaustive discussion of 
more than three weeks, the United 
States Senate, passed the so-called 
‘* Blair Bill,” by a vote of 88 yeas and 
11 nays. 

Eleven other Senators were in favor 
of this Bill, but were “ paired” and 
did not vote, making a total of Forty- 
Four United States Senators in favor 
of the measure. 

It is both wise and safe to work for 
this measure after such a discussion 
and such an endorsement. 

See Petition on page 12. 

THE unknown and the unperceiv- 
edin the child—with the help our 
teachers give—manifests itself and 
beams forth. 








ILLITERACY is the battle of the 
blind against the blessings, safety 
and achievements of the intelligent. 
It is the duty of this Government to 
conserve and protect its own safe- 
ty and life. 


KEEP up the Reading Circles. Have 
short sessions. Interest the people. 

Get a nine mouth’s session per year 
voted. 

Show that an average salary of $50 
per month is due every teacher—that 
board, clothes, Institutes and new 
books cannot be had if their salary is 
less than that these times. 

Talk these matters all up, and all 
over with the people, and the school 
officers. 








THE Chautauqua programme of the 
past summer consisted of one hundred 
and ninety-six lectures and entertain- 


Our friends all know that since we 
began to agitate the subject, the 
wages of our teachers have been in- 
creased nearly $20.00 per month. 

The schools are better for this—the 
teachers are better for this — the 
children are better for this—and the 
people are better for this—because 
they are more intelligent, more kind, 
more helpful, and more prosperous 


Giving in this direction ‘does not 
impoverish nor withholding make 
rich.” 





Our splendid and liberal Premiums 
so useful, so generous, and so varied, 
seem to suit all round. 

Not only teachers—but school of- 
ficers, and patrons of the sehool, want 
the ten page weekly Globe- Democrat; 
the bright, newsy, mammoth weekly 
New York World; the Cyclopedia ; 
the Fifty Photographs. 

Subscribers are pouring in upon us 
faster than ever. 

The pictures and sketches of lead- 
ing Educators are popular aud grow- 
ing more so. 

Let all take hold and circulate the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

They will get the worth of their 
money many times over in the future, 
as they have done in the past. Send 
for sample copies. 


MORE OF IT. 





we 
Ev. J. C. HARTZELL, Assistant 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Southern Educational Society, occup- 
ied the, pulpit at the Union M. E. 
Church, St. Louis, October 16th, and 
gave an account which greatly inter- 
ested the large and attentive congre- 
gation as to the work this Society was 

attempting to accomplish. 

He based his plea for aid on the fact 
that there are 3,000,000 of ignorant 
and illiterate whites, Anglo-Saxons, 
who, for the want of school facilities, 
were growing without ever seeing or 
being able to read a printed sheet; 
and, in addition to this, there 4,000,000 
of illiterate negroes in the South—a 
total of 7,000,000> 

He said Northern benevolence was 
dispensing education, erecting church- 
es and establishing schools largely in 
all that section. The great Presbyter- 
ian Church had contributed $8,000, 
000; the Methodist Episcopal $5,000,- 
000; the Congregational, $5,000,000 ; 
the Baptist, $3,000,000; the other 
churches lesser, sums ; Peabody, $3,- 
000,000 ; Slater, $1,000,000; Vander- 
bilt, $1,500,000, and so on. 

It was a victory of peace more 
glorious than the victory of war. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
began to build churches in the 
South immediately after the war, and 
now has Conferences in all the States. 
It had constructed more than 4000 
churches, which had 450,000 communi- 
cants, one-half white. 





ments. 


The Speaker gave a general and ex- 


tended history of the work done by the 
schools and churches, and afterwards 
was the recipient of a handsome 
contribution from the congregation. 

With over $400,000,000 lying idle in 
the United States Treasury it would 
seem as if the government for its own 
protection and perpetuity should take 
hold and help do this needed work by 
passing the Blair Bill. 

Let this surplus be distributed for 
schools, at least $100,000,000 of it, on 
the basis of the Biair Bill—and every 
interest, moral, social, commercial 
and righteously political, would flour- 
ish. 

Let the Petitions from our four hun- 
dred thousand teachers pour in to 
Congress, asking for immediate action 
on this beneficent measure. 


Ir is still the duty of this Republic to 
defend itself against an illiterate peo- 
ple who do not know its value nor ap- 
preciate its blessings and its power. 








GRAND WORDS. 


o not these words of Victor 
Hugo seem like a prophecy ? 
We have over seven millions of ill- 
iterates in the country to-day, and 
they come up in the blackness of this 
darkness stretching across a quarter 
of a century and plead in the dumb 
silent eloquence of their helplessness 
and their tears for light! 


VioTor Hoeo. 

Victor Hugo says of ignorance and 
its weakness : 

‘“* Receive its complaint ; listen to it 
touching its faults and the faults of 
others ; hear its confessions and accu- 
sations. Give it thy ear, thy hand, 
thy arm, thy heart. 

Do everything for it — excepting 
evil. Alas! it suffers so much-and it 
knows nothing. Correct it, warn it, 
instruct it, guideit, train it. Put it to 
the school of honesty. _ Make it spell 
truth, show it the alphabet of reason, 
teach it to read virtue, probity, gen- 
erosity, mercy. 

Hold thy book wide open. Be there, 
attentive, vigilant, kind, faithful and 
humble. 

Light up the brain, inflame the 





mind, extinguish selfishness — and 
thyself give the example. The poor 


are privaiion; be thou abnegation. 

Teach, irradiate: they need thee— 
thou art their great thirst. 

To learn is the first step; to live is 
but the second. 

Be at their command: dost thou 
hear? . Be ever in the form of light; 
for it is beautiful on this sombre 
earth, during this dark life — brief 
passage tu something beyond. 

It is beautiful that Foree should 
have Right fur a master; that Pro- 
gress should have Courage as leader ; 
that Intelligence should have Honor 
as a sovereign; that Conscience should 
have Duty as a despot; that Civiliza- 
should have Liberty as a queen—and 
that the servant of Ignorance should 
be the Light.” 





REAL MEANINGS. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


HEN & mother or a nurse says 

to the little ones playing about 
her, ‘‘ Now, children, be good,’’ she 
does not use the word ‘‘good”’ in 
its usual sense. She does not mean 
‘* Be morally good, be virtuous.’’ This 
is what the word means when applied 
to reasonable beings and in its prop- 
er signification, as when we say, 
‘Such a person was a good man,’’ 
This sentence expresses the fullfill- 
ment of moral obligations, the ab- 
staining from wrong because it is 
wrong, the doing of right because it 
is is right, kindness to the unfortun- 
ate and justice to all. 

But when the mother says it to the 
little child, what she really means is 
this: ‘‘ Now, children don’t bother 
me. Do not makea noise, because I 
am reading. Do not tear your clothes, 
because they will have to be mended. 
Do not spill the ink, because it will 
spoil the carpet.”’ 

I suppose to many children, espec- 
ially those of brain workers, the two 
words “ quiet’’ and ‘‘ good”’ are exact 
synonyms ; and when the child says: 
** Now, mother, see how good I am,”’ 
he means: ‘‘ See, I have not once dis- 
turbed you’’—or “I have done nomis- - 
chief.” ; 

This is perfectly natural. A child 
is not a moral being. It is only grad- 
ually that he attains any sense of 
moral obligation for himself. He 
knows what it is to displease his 
guardians. Some children know that 
this displeasure yields to them physl- 
cal pain as to its immediate fruit. 
Many more know that it is followed 
by mental pain — for a ‘ scolding” 
does hurt a child. At any rate 
during its progress the world 
becomes suddenly changed to him. 
His play stops, and no child enjoys a 
cloud and the noise of thunder as 
much as the sunshine and the still- 
ness of calm weather. He gradually 
learns to avoid this pain, whether 
physical or mental, by following di- 
rections, and then he is called ‘‘good.”’ 
Thatisall. It seems to me very few 





people realize, however, that when 
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they tell a child to be “ good,’’ they 
mean only that they themselves do 
not want to be annoyed or disturbed. 
They do not realize it, though they 
often say, ‘‘ Now, be a good little girl, 
and don’t bother mother.” 

I do not mean to say that this is 
wrong. It is inevitable. Itis only a 
curious thing to notice. It makes not 
much difference toa child’s character, 
as long as he is a child, how he ac- 
quires the power of self-control. The 
effort to be quiet, when his natural 
impulse is to make a noise, strength- 
ens his will and helps to get him un- 
der his own rule. And if we have 
once enabled him to obtain this power 
of self-control, we have laid firm the 
corner-stone of a really good character 
in the future man. But the fact still 
remains that the word ‘ good’’ has 
been used in a perverted sense. 


In saying that children ought to be 
‘*‘ thorough”’ in their studies, we are, 
it seems to me using another word 
with a meaning notits own. The word 


the end; hence complete, perfect ; as 
a thorough reformation.” 

Now the word cannot be used in 
this, its real sense, with regard to any 
study ofachild. Things are under- 
stood only through their relations to 
other things, and the kingdom of 
relativity is not at all the child’s king- 
dom. This fact is the reason why it 
is so difficult to give a child any in- 
telligent idea of a fraction. He can 
see what the numerator is and what 
the denominator, but the fraction it- 
self being neither and only the relative 
cannot be grasped by him until his 
mind has reached a certain stage of 
development. The best teaching in 
the world cannot give him this idea 
till he is ready for it, and all efforts to 
do so result only in hopelessly con- 
fusing his ideas even on whole num- 
bers and laying the foundation for an 
unconquerable dislike to the whole 
science. | 

If, then, returning to our word 
‘*thorough,’’ we realize that any 
science can be only imperfectly and 
superficially grasped by a child while 
he is a child, we shall see that teach- 
ers are often blamed for teaching 
‘* superficially,’’ simply because the 
pupil cannot answer any and every 
question that can be put to him on the 
subject by anybody. Thisis unjust. 

If we are teaching Botany, for ex- 
ample, allewe can possibly do for a 
class of children is to give them some 


idea of the dependence of the organic 


on the inorganic world, toshow them 


how toanalyze flowers,which of course 
implies a knowledge of the most com- 
mon technical terms and cultivates 
their perceptive powers, and, above 
all, to lead them into some loving rev- 
erence for the Creator through His 
works. If we have done this, we have 


done all we can do for a child. 


If he have perseverence to continue 


have left him interested and touched 
his curiosity, we have done our work 
well, although we know, as adults, 
that he has only what our critics are 
pleased to call a ‘‘smattering.’”’” We 
know, that judged by any scientific 
standard, a mere smattering is all the 
child is able to take, no matter how 
much we may be able to give. The 
ocean cannot be emptied into a quart 
measure, and this fact is one which 
parents are often apt to forget. 

‘*Thoroughness”’ with a child must 
mean simply clearness and absence of 
confusion in his ideas. All his know- 
ledge must be superficial, so that su- 
perficiality in any blameworthy sense 
must mean confusion of ideas, want of 
arrangement, inability to control and 
express them. It may be well for par- 
ents as well as teachers to ‘‘ ponder 
these things.”’ 





Wuat do you think of these facts ? 
A school-house for fifty pupils can- 
not cost less than $300. We have an 
immediate necessity for the increase 
of school-houses to the number of 120,- 
567, of teachers at least the same num- 
ber. The houses would cost $36,170,- 
100; if you fit the teachers with one 
year of instruction, at $250, $30,141,850; 
teachers’ wages for three months’ 
school, at $30, boarding themselves, 
about 50 cents per day—one-third pay 
of diggers of ditches and short drains 
—$10,854,930; cost of books, which 
must be paid for by some one, $189,782; 
total, $77,347,662, to provide the plant 
and run it three months for the in- 
struction of the children not now at- 
tending school at all in this country. 
Yoda see $77,000,000 will not goa 
great way—after all. We need rather 
$100,000, 000—and we need it now. 


SURPRISED. 


HEN Matthew Arnold was in 
this city he visited, says a re- 
porter of the Boston Herald, the Bos- 
ton Public Library. He was surprised 
to notice as he eutered the reading- 
room, a little barefooted newsboy sit- 
ting in one of the best chairs, engaged 
Very earnestly with the volume he 
had in hand. The essayist was aston- 
ished. 

‘Do you let such boys into your 
rooms?” he asked. ‘‘You would never 
see such a sight in Europe,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I do not believe there is a 
reading-room on the other continent 
where he would be admitted.’” He 
was curious to know what the boy 
was reading, and soon fell into an ani- 
mated conversation with the little 
fellow. He found that he was reading 
a Life of Washington, was naturally 
a very bright lad, remarkably well 
informed, and particularly anti-Brit- 
ish in his opinions. 








nothing he had seen in this country 


barefooted boy in the reading-room, 





the work every summer, because we 


Mr. Arnold afterwards said that 
had impressed him more than this 


earnestly perusing a substantial vol- 


said, to win this boy to such a place 
and such a book, than to force him to 
wander in the streets. 

He thought the ‘reading of that 
one book might change the whole 
course of that boy’s life, and be the 
means of making him a useful, hon- 
orable, worthy citizen of this great 
country’’—a significant and happy 
judgment. It is a source of sincere 
congratulation that, in our day, it is 
becoming the prevailing habit of our 
men of wealth to raise such memor- 
ials of their affection for their native 
towns as these free public libraries 
and reading-rooms. 

The democratic sight that so much 
impressed the cultivated Englishman 
may be witnessed almost any even- 
ing in a large number of our cities in 
the West and Southwest where our 
teachers have started and maintain 
the “ Reading Circle.” 


THE man in the iron mask is some- 
thing more than an individual. He 
is alsoa type, a symbol of helpless 
humanity under despotic rule. The 
printing-press and the school have 
served to make wrong known and to 
publish to all the world the univer- 
sality of Right. 

Thus at length has the iron mask 
of ignorance and helpless isolation 
been removed, revealing each man to 
his brother man, and realizing univer- 
sal man through an awakened consci- 





sistlessness of power attained through 
the rational union of will with will. 





DONNELLY-BACON. 





HERE continue to be announce- 
ments of Donnelly-Bacon’s 
Shakespeariana—and were the judges 
to be those affected by the advertiser’s 
boom, there would be a promise of 
success which is greatly lessened by 
the fact that Shakespearian scholars 
do not rely upon self-constituted au- 
thorities. ‘Influence’ is a great de- 
vice, and has been successfully work- 
ed in matters of belief; but it will 
hardly affect the judgment of the 
scholarly. The cryptographic explan- 
ations furnished to the general public 
by the WN. Y. World, fail to comply 
with the conditions assumed. Bacon 
himself says that a cypher should 
not exceed one-fifth of the matter in- 
cluding it. Mr. Clark and those co- 
operating with him, obtain from the 
doggerel epitaph fastened upon 
Shakespeare the following results : 
EPITAPH. 
**Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust encloséd here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones ; 

And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
. Francis Bacon wrote Shakxpere’s plays. 
2. Francis Bacon wrote here: Aye, aye, Shakx- 

pere. 
. Francis Bacon wrote here his cue; Aye, aye. 
Aye! Francis Bacon writ here as Shakxpere. 
Shakxpere, Bacon was he. F. Baq. 
Bacon gaised deceased William.. 
. Bacon will narrate all Shakspeare here. 
. Jacques Pierre is all narrated here: Aye! I 

obey. Bacon. 
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ume. How much better it was, he 


ousness of common rights and the re-|- 


con of 1 to 5 are exceeded in the 2d, 
4th and 8th cryptograms. It may be 
added that the discovery of eight 
cryptograms, with the probability of 
more as the reward of further ingen- 
ious study, seems to prove too much. 
The article in the North American 
Review attests the ingenuity of the 
writer without adding stability to 
the structure which he would 
strengthen. 





ABOVE Shakespeare there is no one 
but Jesus. Both are accessible to ev- 
ery child in their teaching and influ- 
ence—made so by printing and teach- 
ing. 





IT is with a blush that the people 
learn how Carlisle & Co. defeated 
their will—in defeating action on the 
Blair Bill by the last session of Con- 
gress. 


ae 
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THE REASON WHY. 


|S pageae LESLIE’sS paper says: “It 
is certain that the rank and file 
of workingmen are, in their present 
state of education and business capac- 
ity, incapable of successful co-opera- 
tive enterprise, and that it must still 
be long, as their most enthusiastic 
friends concede, before they can hope, 
through co-operation, to bring about 
that reiga of the common people of 
which Mr. Powderly prophesies—if, 
indeed, ‘‘workingmen cannot have 
co-operations or any other improved 
industrial system thrust upon them,’’ 
but must patiently and laboriously 
work it out for themselves—no less 
true is it that arbitration cannot be 
brought in by main force to settle dis- 
putes between workingmen and their 
employers. For the very essence of 
arbitration is, that both parties con- 
cerned shall recognize the fact that 
there are two sides to the question, 
with very much of right on both 
sides; and in the present stage, notof 
the labor question, but of the labor- 
ing man’s acquaintance with its fae- 
tors, it is next to impossible for him 
to perceive this fact, or to put himself — 
in the place of the other party in the 
dispute. 

He quite ignores the rights of cap- 
ital and the essential nature of its re- 
lation to industry; he therefore fails 
to appreciate the fact that the capital- 
ist is not of necessity his enemy, as he 
fails to perceive that the capitalist has 
also his rights, which the laborer is 
bound to respect. This limitation of 
view is simply the result of ignorance 
but of an ignorance which the work- 
ingman has it in his own power to re- 
move.”’ f 

You see that ignorance costs—all 
the time. Intelligence pays. 











WHEN all people are intelligent the 
one man is no longer the important 
person he once was. He is less able 
to do harm, and will co-operate to do 
good. The intelligent man is strong- 
er than the ignorant, bigoted, despot- 
ic one. 





The proportions prescribed by Ba- 
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ARKANSAS, remember, will receive 
over two and half millions of money 
for school purposes if the Blair Bill 
passes the next session of Congress. 

Hon. Augustus H. Garland, the 
present Attorney-General of the Uni- 
ted States, while in the United States 
Senate, worked for and voted for the 
Blair Bill. This large addition to the 
school fund which is so greatly need- 
ed, could be secured without any ad- 
ditional taxation when the bill passes. 

We hope all the teachers and school 
officers will sign and circulate the 
Petition for the passage of this bill 
without delay. 





THE school terms should be nine 
months in the year in all the States, 
and the minimum salary should be 
$50.00 per month paid monthly. 





Tus from the New York World is 
adapted to this latitude and longitude 
also: 

‘“*The new two cent green postage 
stamp has shocked the esthetic sensi- 
bilities of various contemporaries. But 
what do they expect for two cents— 
an oil painting by one of the old mas- 
ters? The fact is, popular taste has 
of late been educated so as to expect 
a great deal for two cenis since 
The World with ite gallery of pictures 
and volume of reading matter, is sold 
for that price. 

The Weekly New York World 
with “‘its gallery of pictures,’’ and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
with its ‘gallery of pictures,’’ will be 
sent, both for $1.50 a year, postpaid. 


(nn mee 

WHAT are the average wages paid 
teachers in your State? 

What is the length of the school 
term? 

Do you not need the aid the Blair 
Bill would give? 

Are not the school terms too short? 
Are not the wages paid too small? 

What would your State secure if 
the bill passes as it ought to pass 
without further delay. 





Ir will be wise, and safe and pat- 
riotic to trust the Forty-Four United 
States Senators who worked for and 
voted for the Blair Bill on both points, 
as to the constitutionality and the 
necessity of the appropriation of Sev- 
enty-seven Millions for educational 
purposes, representing as they do all 
parties, all creeds, and all sections of 
the United States. 

They know the necessity existing 
for this beneficent measure. Let us 
take hold at once and sign and circu- 
late Petitions for the passage of this 
bill. 


IF property owners do not take hold 
and give personal attention to the 
conduct and management of our 
schools, and see to it that the taxes 
collected are wisely and properly ex- 
pended; then the tax gatherer will 
find them and their property, and tax 
them to arrest, try and convict the 
criminals and paupers which illiter- 
acy everywhere and all the time 
breeds. ae 

Intelligence pays, Ignorance costs. 





LET the people generously and lib- 
erally provide for the payment of the 
wages of our teachers, who are doing 
so much work and such faithful work 
-with their children. 

If they pay board and dresé neatly 
and plainly they should be paid at 
the end of each month in all the 
county districts just as they are paid 
in the city and just as other State and 
County officers are paid. 

Is this not reasonable and right? 
We think so. 
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WHAT a desertion of conscience and 
the right was that action of Carlisle 
& Co., in defeating action on the Blair 
Bill. Senators Coke, Carlisle & Co., 
are old enough to have learned, ere 
this, that nothing is settled in this 
country until it is settled right and on 
the basis of everlasting and eternal 
justice. 








LET enly the wisest teach ; and if 
he who teaches would not be re- 
placed, let him, even while teaching, 
ever remain a pupil—nay, let him as 
® pupil, ever surpass himself as teach- 
er, that so each day the old may be 
replaced by the new in his own per- 
son. 





THOSE who educate a man, have al- 
ways been, and always will be, the 
real masters. How important that 
these teachers should be largely cul- 
tured, widely read, deep moral souls. 

THE work which our teachers do 
in the world, can be discussed and 
criticised by small men and women— 
but it cannot be undone or put back. 
They kindle a light which flames on 
forever and forever. 

WE have never asked any one to 
subscribe for the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION in these columns, 
in the twenty years we have been the 
Manager, We have stated the advan- 
tages to the teachers and the people 
of circulating it, because we know 
those who write for it present facts 
and arguments vital and all import- 
ant to the progress of this great peo- 
ple. 


BETTER, not only train the child- 
ren to properly date and write and 
sign a letter, but practice the same to 
such an extent as to insure all this 
when you order the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and its Prem- 
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A @oop advertisement ‘in the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will be read by over two hundred and 
jiity thousand intelligent people, and 
consequently it is the best of all possi- 
salesmen. It is a salesman that never 


sleeps; who goes after business early St 


and late; accosts the merchant in his 
shop, the scholar in his study, the law- 
yer in his office, the lady at her break- 
fast-table; who can be in ten thousand 
places at once, saying to each one the 
best thing in the best manner about 
that to which you wish special atten- 
tion called in a polite way. 





THE MO. PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


r’ there is one thing in which the 
citizens of this metropolis of the 
Mississippi Valley should take pride 
and rejoice in, and defend and build 
up and extend, it is the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad System. 

St. Louis could better afford to buy 
and donate Washington Park for a Un- 
ion Depot than to lay a straw in the 
way of this great artery of the com- 
merce of the Southwest reaching the 
very heart of the city. 


It is quite time that St. Louis should 
have a belt railroad on which every 
line of railroad which wishes to enter 
the city could come in on equal and 
equitable terms—and Washington 
Park ought at once to be secured and 
utilized as a Central Union Depot. 

The Missouri Pacific System has 
just inaugurated another grand move- 
ment in its train service to Little 
Rock, Galveston and El Paso—short- 
ening the run to these latter points 
some four hours. 

By this new running schedule the 
El Paso sleeper leaves the Union De- 
pot on train No. 7538, at 8.30 p. m. 
every night, and the Galveston and 
Sherman car on train No. 755, at 8.10 
p. m. These trains arrive at their 
destinations early the second morning 
after starting. The El Paso train gets 
back to St. Louis at 6.45 a. m., the 
Galveston and Sherman train at 7.30 
a. m., and the Memphis train at. 7.05 
a. mM. 

The track is now in such splendid 
condition that, over the Arkansas 
Division of the Iron Mountain about 
thirty miles an hour will be made, 
but on other portions of this road and 
between stations on the International 
and Great Northern no less than six- 
ty miles an hour will in many in- 
stances be attained. 

The latter line boasts one hundred 
miles of shell ballast north from Gal- 
veston, and the track is a splendid 
one. Hence, in great measure, the 
possibility of the quick run—and this 
is the line to take to reach all points 
in Arkansas, Texas and California. 








Ir, for any reason, you miss a copy 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION, drop us @ postal card, and 
it shall be sent promptly and cheer- 
fully. 
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o year. High-School De- 
best advantages for preparing 
or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
for eg a gk ree practical education. 
why, sad aig weet. Bor partengh, aber 
EDWIN: HEWETT, President, Normal, Til. 





A thorough French and English Home ~ 


School for 20 Girls. 
(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the Eng- 
lish studies, French pa orally and practi 
in such way as to enable pupils to converse pos | 
understand the language in two years course. 
Terms, $300.00 a year. 

Ad MME. HENRIETTE CLERC or 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 4313—4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

20-2-1y Mention this Journal. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and Germ 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


an, 
For programme, address Prof, Gzo, J. Bru: 
icerealice Officer, New Haven, Conn, 13 prt 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed for the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fac- 
ulty composed entirely of specialists. 

Climate of Aiken unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. x 

For particulars concerning board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the a, resident, 

FRANE H. CURTISS. 
Mention this Journal 
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A GOOD PLATFORM. 


HE Evening World, like its father 
the morning New York World, is 
already a stalwart. Its platform is: 

‘ Truthfulness in all things; Inde- 
pendence of all parties, influences and 
personal interests; Fearlessness in 
the exposure of abuses; Sympathy 
with the weak and oppressed; Con- 
stancy in demanding equal justice for 
all—these are some of the landmarks 
of The Evening World. It will seek 
to be bright, newsy and attractive, 
and to become a welcome visitor. at 
the fireside.” 

It will be all this and more too. 
These papers are phenomenal in the 
history of journalism in this country 
—in their liberality, enterprise and 
‘‘fearlessness in the exposure of 
abuses.”’ 

We send the Weekly World with 
its ‘‘ History of the United States” 
and the AMERICAN JOUBNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.50. . 

Every one of the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the United States 
will find this a good investment. 

It is the best Premium we have of- 
fered in the twenty years we have 
been Managing Editor of the AMERI- 
GAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Dip you notice at the top of the 
next page how you can secure Fifty 
Photographs of yourself or a friend, 
and this JouRNAL one year for $1.00? 
Send your Photograph and $1.00 and 











we will send you Fifty and the JouR- | 


nal postpaid a year. 
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PLEASE to carefully note the fact 


- yourself—and call ‘the attention of 


your friends also to the fact—that we 
will send you Fifty of these stamp 


\ 





photographs of yourself, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
postpaid one year for $1.00. 
Better 
** Secure the shadow 
at these rates 


Ere the substance fade.” 





AN eminent and successful business 
man said he always regarded an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper as a per- 
sonal invitation to call. ‘ While I 
sometimes hesitate about entering a 
a store, the proprietors of which have 
not sent their cards to my residence, I 
always feel certain of a cordial wel- 
come from the members of an adver- 
tising firm.” 


WHat is the length of the school 
term ? 

What are the average wages paid ? 

Are ali the children of school age in 
regular attendance upon the schools? 
If not, why not? 

What are school taxes collected for 
—if not to educate the children into 
good citizenship —into obedience to 
law—into industrious habits? 

The schools and the teachers train 
all the time in this direction. 


obé 
ve 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. L. Yes—we have had 2 Steno- 
graphers in our office for several 
years, who use the Stenograph. We 
can give that system our unqualified 
commendations as a very accurate 
system of Shorthand. The Stenograph 
is sold by the U. 8. St — ‘ 
in St. Louis. DITOR. 








WHAT THEY DO. 





LEASE read ! 

The “ Aids to School Discipline’’ 
which you recently sent me, have 
“Chapel Hill 
School,’’ and the result I wish tosend 
you, so that others may know how 
valuable they are. 

They produced industry at once, 
and awakened a new interest among 
the pupils and parents; and there 
has been no tardiness or bad conduct 
among the pupils since I began their 
use. And of course we are all highly 
pleased with the results. é 

Please send another set by first 


mail, and oblige. - 
Yours very truly, 
A. VANANSDOL, 


Fuse ok VANISH—that.is the al- 
ternative presented to the man of 
Eden whenever and wherever he 
comes in contact with awakened hu- 
manity—it matters not whether it be 
upon the islands of the Southern 
ocean, or along the shores of China, or 
on the Western plains of the United 











~“tParm October Book Buyer calla at-| 


tention to the anomalous position of 
the State of New York in reference to 
its laws for the incorporation of lib- 
raries. 

“Tt ought not,” it says, ‘to be nec- 
essary to more than call attention to 
this fact, to secure from the next leg- 
islature a law that will bring New 
York abreast of California and Ne- 
braska in this particular.” 

In connection with the JoURNAL'S 
recommendations to teachers, this 
suggested movement will have inter- 
est. Again, we say, let teachers ev- 
erywhere secure the legislative priv- 
ilege and then establish, at least at 
the county seat, a reference library— 
generous in character even if it is 
limited in extent. Suchastep will 
multiply the efficiency of the teacher 
and the value of teachers’ meetings. 





For the sake of wisdom and varie- 
ty ‘‘The Reading Circles’’ ought to 


get early in the season—so as to se-| 


cure a full and prompt attendance— 
** Samantha at Saratoga.” 

We shall make several extracts 
from time to time. 

Samantha consulted her ‘ Medical 
adviser’’ as to whether or not if would 
be best to “‘go’’ with the following 
result : 

The idee would keep a sayin’ to 
me, “Saratoga is one of the most 
beautiful places in our native land. 
The waters will help you, the inspir- 
in’ music, and elegance and gay en- 
joyment you will find there, will sort 
a uplift you. You had better go there 
on a tower ;’’ and agin it sez, ‘‘Mebby 
it will help Josiah’s corns.”’ 

And old Dr. Gale a happenin’ in at 
about that time, I asked him about it 
(he doctored me when I wuz a baby. 
and I have helped ’em for years). 
Good old creetur, he don’t get along 
as well as he ort to. Loontown is a 
healthy place. I told him about my 
strong desire to go to Saratoga, and I 
asked him plain if he thought the 
water would help my pardner’s corns. 
And he looked dretful wise and he 
riz up and walked across the floor to 
and fro several times, probably three 
times to and the same number of 
times fro, with his arms crossed back 
under the skirt of his coat and his 
eyebrows knit in deep thought, before 
he answered me. Finely he said, that 
modern science had not fully demon- 
strated yet the direct bearing of water 
on acorn. In some cases it might 
and probably did stimulate ’em to 
greater luxurance, and then again a 
great flow of water might retard their 
growth, 

Sez I, anxiously, “Then you'd ad- 
vise me to go there with him?” 

‘* Yes,’’ sez he, “‘ on the hull, I ad- 
vise you to go,” 

Them words I reported to Josiah, 
and sez I in anxious axents, ‘‘ Dr. 
Gale advises us to go.’’ 

And Josiah sez,‘ I guess I sha’n’t 
mind what that old fool sez.”’ 


officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” : 

This ig true, because so much more 
work can be déne, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.’”’ 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps”? more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 

Our teachers and~school officers 
find it profitable to circulate the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUOA- 
TION extensively—because it shows 
and proves, as a question of political 
economy, that intelligence pays—that 
money expended to inaugurate and 
sustain good schools is a wise invest- 
ment. ¢ 





one 


GET some ‘tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and éen times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you ¢an. do 
without these ‘' helps.” 

Get ‘‘ some tools to work with.” 








MUSICAL TRANSPOSITION 
By Object Lessons. 





BY PROF, J. B. NYE. 





HE most difficult point in Musi- 

cal Science is Transposition, and 
can only be taught universally by the 
use of illustrated object lessons on the 
Blackboard. 

The teacher can tell his student re- 
peatedly that the key on C. is the 
model-key, and that every interval is 
a step, except between the third and 
fourth tones, and between the seventh 
and eighth tones, which are half-steps; 
and that these intervals of steps and 
half-steps must thus occur in all 
major scales and keys; and that by 
taking the fifth tone of the scale last 
found, and sharping the seventh tone, 
we preserve the regular order of inter- 
vals in all scales in sharps; and that 
by taking the fourth tone of scale of C 
and of every succeeding one last found 
and flatting the fourth tone, we pre- 
serve the regular order of intervals in 
all scales in flatse—and yet not one out 
of twenty students can understand 
this secret. 

But place this theory before your 
student by illustration or object les- 
son on the Blackboard, thus exposing 
the secret to his eye, and not one out 
of every twenty will fail to compre- 








hend it at once. 





Me 

* 
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is 


WE. fear our teachers and school 


If all school boards in the United 
States would read “Object Teaching” 
in the October number of this JouR- 
NAL, and supply their schools accord- 
ingly both in the common school 
branches and musical science, they 
would hit the nail square on the head 
and notice the most commendable if 
not indescribable progress -in each 
term. 

Swatara Sta., Pa., Oct. 20th, 1887. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 





ciples. Hence the necessity of pro-. ~ 


viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will. also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc. ? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that thése es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 

It is very important to those who 
send us money for the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and the 
Premiums we give, that they should 
write their own name very plain 
when they sign the letter, and it is 
furtRer and equally important. that 
they give us their postoffice address 
plainly written, with county and 
State. ne 


86 HOURS TO GALVESTON, 
( Via Iron Mountain Route.) 

Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car and 
Free Reclining Chair Car leave St. 
Louis every day at 8.10 P. M., via 
Iron Mountain Route for Little Rock, 
Malvern (Hot Springs), Houston and 
Galveston, 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 


W. 8S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... ) ,, 
ic MMW EM coe corcepsscxonacs } Editors. 














As the horizon becomes vaster on 
this high plateau of intelligence, con- 
science has more to do day by day. 





INTELLIGENCE has not yet done 
with those who bind heavy burdens 
on the poor and illiterate. 


~~ 
ve 





Yrs—let us contrast all the time 
intelligently—what ought tobe—with 
what actually is. 


~~ 
3¢ 





LET us oppose the despotism of 
darkness by the liberty of light and 
of intelligence. 


TEXAS would secure nearly four 
millions of money, if the bill for Fed- 
eral Aid to Education passes the next 
session of Congress. 

Less than thirty per cent. of the 
children of school age in Texas are in 
attendance and the school terms are 
lese than four months, and the aver- 
age wages paid less than $33.00 per 
month. 

We should think the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from Texas would unite and 
work fora measure in every.way 80 
beneficent and necessary. 

The teachers of the State, we hope, 
will send on Petitions for the $3,920,- 
913.78. 

The money is needed now. 








ILLITERACY is on the increase in 
this country to-day, with all that the 
States and the nation and private in- 
dividuals are doing for schools. 

Is this a wise or safe condition of 
things? Besides this, there are now 
over sit millions of chiidren of school 
age that are not enrolled at all, and 
who are not attending any school, 
either public or private. Is this a wise 
or safe condition of things? Is it not 
our duty to secure the attendance of 
these children upon school in some 
way? 

Do we not need the $77,000,000, the 
passage of the Blair Bill would fur- 
nish at once? Can the surplus be dis- 
posed in any way so profitable as to 
furnish with it school facilities for 
this more than six millions Who are 
out of school ? 

The questions furnish the only an- 
swer. It is our duty to provide these 
school facilities. The money is in the 
Treasury,ready to bedistributed. This 
is the wise and the safe thing to do. 
we hope every one of the four hundred 
thousand teachers will at once sign 
and circulate Petitions for the passage 
of the Blair Bill. 


See page il. 





HON. D. W. VOORHEES. 
U. 8S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


‘His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall make a new nation.” 
—SHAK, 


TANDING in his place in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, not only asa 
“Democrat,’”’ but asa ‘‘States-rights 
Democrat’’—Hon. D. W. Voorhees, in 
speaking of the Blair Bill said: 


“T never did believe and do not 
now, that a power was originally in- 
jected into the constitution*»y which 
this Government could be destroyed. 
I never did believe, and do not now, 
that there were reserved powers in 
the States by which this Government 
could be dissolved and broken up. 

I did not believe it before the war 
nor during the war, and took every 
proper opportunity to say so. I do 
believe there are certain 

GREAT RIGHTS, 


reserved to the States for their sole 
exercise ; they are easily found and 
are of inestimable value, but the doc- 
trine of State rights has been carried 
too far in the past, and will be again 
whenever it is invoked to defeat legis 
lation of the kind we are now consid- 
ering. 

Sir, we have had an era of strict 
construction. May I not talk plainly? 
May I not say what it isin my mind 
to say? The strict construction of 
ante-war times was born of an insti- 
tution which exists no more. 


The opposition in the Southern 
mind toa liberal construction of the 
powers of the Federal Government 
originated with the institution of 
slavery. It was your local and domes- 
tic institution ; you had it to protect; 
you dreaded the interference of the 
Federal Authority in the slightest de- 
gree, andin proportion as you were 
threatened with that power you 
vehemently denied its existence in 
any and every form in which it was 
asserted. 

This was no more than natural, but 
the reason which made the rule then 
has passed away, and now there is no 
people, there are no States in this 





Union whose future hope and welfare 
are so vitally interwoven with a liber- 


a 


al construction of the Constitution as 
the people and 
STATES OF THE SOUTH. 

In ten thousand ways from year 
to year, the Federal Government can 
and will encourage, foster, and pro- 
mote their great local interests, ex- 
tend them a helping hand in the de- 
velopment of their mighty resources 
and in enhancing their general pros- 
perity. 

The noble self-reliance, fortitude 
and industry of the Southern people 


‘| since the war have touched the heart 


of the whole country, and they need 


2 {no longer fear the power of the Feder- 


al Government. Mutterings and men- 
aces May now and then occur for par- 
tisan purposes, but they will pass 
speedily and harmlessiy away. Were 
I a Southern Senator I would hail 
such a measure as this as the dawn of 
a new and better day for me and for 
mine. 

But, sir, even when we were in 
strict construction times, when the 
government was administered by 
men who guarded narrowly, as it is 
now contended, against the faintest 
trace of an invasion of the rights of the 
States by the Federal Government, 
what did we accomplish? Let us go 
back and see whether we were s0 
very powerless even then. 

The purchase of Louisiana has been 
alluded to here, and Jefferson has 
been quoted on that subject. It might 
have been said further that he was 
thought in certain quarters liable to 
impeachment for making that pur- 
chase. There is no enumerated power 
in the Constitation authorizing it, 
and Jefterson himself doubted wheth- 
er there was an implied power. 

He said as much. He said he had 
done an act beyond the Constitution, 
and suggested an amendment to cover 
and protect the transaction. I regard 
Jefferson as the 


WISEST POLITICAL THINKER 

in human history, and yet the men 
who surrounded him, who were his 
advisers and counselers, decided 
against his suggestion in this instance 
and convinced him that the amend- 
ment was not necessary, that the 
Constitution warranted what he had 
done. The judgment of his contem- 
oraries and of posterity has sanction- 
ed the great act as essential to the 
general welfare and glory of the 
country. 

And did we not at a later day and 
in the exercise of the same power take 
Texas to our arms? I will not say 
that we purchased Texas as we did 
Louisiana, but there is an analogy be- 
tween the transactions; we paid the 
debts of Texas and took her into the 
family of States. Where was the 
power to do that? The treaty-making 
power? The treaty-making power 
can add nothing to the powers of the 
Constitution already there.” 





THE work done by our teachers re- 
sults and is seen in the rays and dawn 








WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


“Grow great by your example.” 


—SHAK. 





a connection with the biographical 
notices and portraits which the 
JOURNAL has been furnishing to its 
readers, and.with our constant insis- 
tence upon the value even to the most 
subordinate teacher of a liberal edu- 
cation, we propose to give some ac- 
count of the movement begun by Dr, 
W.T. Harris in St. Louis. All of our 
readers know Dr. Harris by reputa- 
tion, and by his contributions to the 
JOURNAL. Still, few of them, outside 
of the city of St. Louis, know as they 
should of the nature and extent of his 
influence while resident in our city. 
As Dr. Harris’ modesty might lead 
him to confound a lesson for teachers 
with an attempt to indulge in friend- 
ly but undesirable laudation, we shall 
not consult him but proceed, since we 
feel that we have a right to do this 
with those whose work belongs to the 
general public. 


Dr. Harris, then, as we learn from 
published accounts, ‘‘left college’’ 
(Yale) at the close of his Junior Year 
because he failed to find in the routine 
work just what he seemed to need in 
the way of stimulus. (Yale College 
recognizing his public services, has 
since claimed him as her own by con- 
ferring upon him the Master’s De- 
gree.) Coming to St. Louis, in 1857 
and connecting himself as a teacher 
with the Public Schools, Dr. Harris 
began to manifest the most ardent 
thirst for knowledge as distinguished 
from learning ; an untiring and ever 
active industry, and a power of inter- 
esting and stimulating others which 
has rarely been equalled. Those who 
met him while yet principal of a su- 
burban school, still refer to the fact as 
an imperishable memory. 

* The special direction of Dr. Harris’ 
studies was largely determined, ashe 
himself h#s said, by a fortunate ac- 
quaintance with Governor Henry C. 
Brokmeyer, one of the most intellect- 
ually able men of the century. Pos- 
sibly this acquaintance merely 
evoked native mental tendencies, but 
it is beyond question that association 
with Gov. Brokmeyer compelled 
thought which would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the essence of 





of a new day. 
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things. In one sense Gov. Brokmeyer 
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fs like Carlyle, inasmuch as he calls 


upon overy institution to show its 
raison d@étre. But unlike Carlyle. 
Gov. Brokmeyer’s efforts have been 
constructive not destructive: posi- 
ive not negative: inquisitive, not 
skeptical. A still farther difference 
exists in the character of the two 
minds. Carlyle was rhetorical alike 
in the manner of regarding his subjects 
and in his method of treating them. 


Governor Brokmeyer is ‘‘ practical,’’ 


in his views and painfully clear and 


* 


direct alike in his utterances and in 
his illustrations. As we look at the 
world in the light of our acquaintance 
with it, the influence of such a man 
as Gov. Brokmeyer must have caused 
intellectual growth to proceed per 
saltum and not by the slower process of 
one who has to blunder through vol- 
ume after volume to extract from the 
mass of what to him is chaff, a few 
grains of seed corn. Lest it be felt 
that we are taking undue liberties 
with Gov. Brokmeyer, let it be re- 
membered that in accounts already in 
print it stands of record that Dr. Har- 
ris and D. J. Snider both hold him re- 
sponsible for the validity of any effort 
which they have since made. 


So, too, if may be well to explain 
that while Gov. Brokmeyer has pre- 
ferred the returns of professional life 
to those of the printed page, no one 
who has come into contact with him 
would doubt his marked ability, al- 
though without a knowledge of its 
literary and philosophical manifesta- 
tions they might be surprised at the 
high rank to which he certainly has 
claim. It must be remembered that 
the saying that ‘‘no man is a hero to 
his own valet,’’ symbolizes the need of 
perspective when we would rightly 
separate the characteristics of great 
men from the idiosyncrasies. which 
belong to their petty individuality. 


There was soon formed the Philo- 
sophical Society which met for dis- 
cussion and which included in its 
membership some of the brightest 
minds in the various professions. 
The influence of this Society was, 
outside of its membership, exerted 
indirectly, as it made no publications. 
Of this Society Dr. Harris was the 
organizer and the one whose zeal in- 
duced him to accept the burden of its 
proper conduct. Mention is made of 
this fact for two reasons. In the first 
place it determined the special work 
in the spirit of which Dr. Harris was 
subsequently to labor; and, in the 
second place, it lends emphasis to the 
fact that the direction of one’s work- 
ing is of consequence inferior to the 
earnestness and spirit of genuine 
scholarship in which one does his 
work. Among the striking outcomes 
ofthe unobtrusive Philosophical So- 
ciety, were visits paid to St. Louis by 
Emerson, Alcott and a few others, 
whose recognition attested the value 
of the work done. However the more 


direct and permanent result was 


the kindling through the untiring 
and undoubting enthusiasm of Dr. 
Harris of many other minds which, 
in turn, exerted their influence, un- 
til at the present moment the clubs 
and classes and gatherings are so 
numerous as to constitute an occupa- 
tion for some of our more active la- 
dies of leisure, while the idea of the 
necessity for self-improvement has 
become fixed in the minds even of 
those who know not the ultimate 
sources of their own inspiration. 

Within thirty years—a period long 
in prospect, shortin the retrospect— 
St. Louis has changed from a city in 
which the student’s interest was iso- 
lated (however great in isolated cases), 
toa city which wholly without pre- 
tentiousness does more general work 
in the direction of study than most 
cities whose misfortune it is not to be 
robbed of their rightful praise by the 
intentional silence of those whose 
speech meets with audience; and de- 
famed, apologized for, or not under- 
stood by those who from their resi- 
dence should be its natural sup- 
porters. Let it be understood that no 
claim is entered in respect to fame; 
for the attitude of the active minded 
in St. Louis is predominantly that of 
those who desire to learn rather than 
to teach. 

Furthermore, speaking at large, it 
may be asserted that the intellectual 
interest of the St. Louisian is neith- 
er to acquire the conventionalities of 
literary and scientific culture, nor to 
use their acquirements either as a 
means for ostentation or as a means 
for the creation of caste. On the con- 
trary, these students desire to under- 
stand and assimilate the achieve- 
ments of others, and to regard this 
mental activity as but one phase of a 
complex life. Whether or not this is 
politic, itis certainly the spirit which 
Whipple places above all the other 
distinguishing excellences of the 
Elizabethan era. For this spirit and 
for its active manifestation, we claim 
that St. Louis is almost wholly in- 
debted to the influence of Dr. Harris. 
His own special interests in the 
world of thought may be regarded as 
each individual pleases; but of his 
influence, even those to whom the 
name of metaphysics is as a red cloak 
to a mad bull, cannot entertain hon- 
est doubt, as this article is written 
for the readers of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION most of 
whom do not live in St. Louis, we 
may admit that personal interests 
and relationships have caused many 
to withhold the honor clearly due to 
Dr. Harris although never sought or 
claimed by him. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned 
that so many continue to be interest- 
edin Dr. Harris’ Philosophy of art, 
literature and life, that he is every 
year or two called upon to revisit St. 
Louis and devote some months to the 
conduct of ‘‘classes.’’ 





Passing by this consideration, let 





us return to Dr. Harris’ direct influ- 
ence asa stimulus to activity on the 
part of others. No one who came into 
communication with Dr. Harris could 
withstand his active though quiet en- 
thusiasm, and those of his generation 
will quite freely admit this obliga- 
tion even though their interests have 
not run in the channel of Hegelian 
philosophy. The establishment of 
the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, however much it added to Dr. 

Harris’ personal reputation, gave St. 
Louis the first ranK as a philosophi- 
cal centre, and rendered her name 
familiar to students of philosophy the 
world over. Indeed these who did 
not associate the name of St. Louis 
with the best brands of flour knew 
her mainly as the unlooked for home 
of philosophy in America. 

Omitting all discussion of the claims 
of metaphysics as a study, we may 
still insist that it was much as a 
stimulating influence to have our 
city sought by the philosophical con- 
tributions of scholars from lands as 
distant as Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land. 

During this period Dr. Harris had 
become Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, and the most immediate re- 
sult was their becoming a nucleus 
for intellectual gatherings. The 
fame achieved for the schools through 
Dr. Harris’ official reports, brought 
to the city men such as Wm. M. Bry- 
ant, whose desire for mental devel- 
opment led him to seek what at least 
was a centre of activity. Upon the 
teachers in the schools Dr. Harris ex- 
ercised an unconscious tuition, and 
they fully recognize the liberalizing 
influence thus spread around them, 
Dr. Harris’ interest in mental activ- 
ity as such, led him to devise many 
plans which led the way for the bet- 
ter facilities which were in the full 
ness of time to come. For example 
the Art Society, as we have been as- 
sured by local artists, created a pub- 
lic sentiment which, when the time 
came for the opening of ar Art School 
and Museum enabled it to appeal to 
an interest already alive. Dr. Harris 
also inspired the creation of various 
small clubs for students, a step which 
foreshadowed if it did not foreordain 
the ceaseless activity which now pos- 
sesses a fair proportion of our citi- 
zens. The institution of the Class be- 
longs to a later period, but is un- 
doubtedly due to his efforts. The in- 
tellectual activity of St. Louis was 
initiated and for a long period dom- 
inated by influences directly trace- 
able to Dr. Harris. ‘“‘The St. Louis 
movement” (so states Scharf’s His- 
tory of St. Louis) ‘‘may be sufficient- 
ly characterized as an attempt to find 
the idea which inspires and controls all 
rhetorical and literary forms which 
are not empty, and this characteristic 
will be traceable in the writings of 
all the co-laborers, no matter how di- 
verse the nature of their specialties.’’ 
It may be added that this characteris- 


tic still remains impressed upon the 
efforts of the St. Louis readers and 
students, however much they may 
have separated themselves from the 
methods which have approved them- 
selves to Dr. Harris, D. J. Snider, 
Wm. M. Bryant, Geo. H. Howison, 
and the few others who represent an 
active devotion to applied Hegelian- 
ism. Thatit was, however, the man 
and not the special method, has been 
rendered evident by the futile efforts 
toachieve the same results by unsei- 
entific psychologies and by various | 
attempts to boom some interest by 
the employment of a hack philoso- 
pher. Equaliy evident has it been 
rendered by the deterioration which 
has followed upon the success of 
those who, attacking the man as a 
political administrator, have endeav- 
ored to dispose of his influence by at- 
tacks upon his line of study; attacks 
most effective with those wholly ig- 
norant beyond the direct interests of 
their own daily lives, and prone, like 
all whose education is narrow, to 
confound what they without prepara- 
tion do not understand, with the un- 
intelligible. The power of the dem- 
agogue rests most securely upon the 
proneness of human beings to judge 
by their sentiments instead of by 
their intellect. Itis the object of ed- 
ucation to render this impossible, and 
this is perhaps the fundamental rea- 
son why so many self-asserted friends 
of Public Education either manifest 
their friendship as did Job’s comfort- 
ers, or sedvlously seek to so limit the 
sphere of general education as to per- 
petnate the haleyon days when the 
favored few provide for, at least by 
legislation, such wants of the less for- 
tunate as they, thesuperiors in oppor- 
tunity, may deem necessary for their 
welfare. Human beings must neces- 
sarily differ as to measures and meth- 
ods; but those who most severely 
criticised Dr. Harris’ school adminis- 
tration, should as a matter of intelli- 
gence and honesty admit, that he 
evoked and fostered an intellectual 
activity which has, in character at 
least, languished where it has not 
been sustained by those whose bent 
was determined during Dr. Harris’ 
period. The work done by those who 
claim the mantle of the prophet, 
however necessary, however excel- 
lent, however valuable, certainly 
neither attempts nor succeeds in in- 
spiring that untiring and unselfish 
devotion which is the source of all 
true scholarship. 

We have the names of teachers on 
our books who started with us twenty 
years ago. They never fail to remit 
the price in time to secure a copy and 
so preserve the file of the paper. 








WE have never had occasion to 
‘‘dun”’ one of our subscribers in these 
columns. We stop the paper when 





the time for which it is paid for, ex- 
pires. 
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THE money paid to our teachers is 
money paid to our own people ; money 
which is expended all the time too 
among the people for board, for 
clothes, for books, and for other ar- 
ticles of use. 

We ought to realize this fact and 
provide a minimum salary of at least 
$50.00 per month as an average, in all 
the States. If there is not money 
enough to do this and to keep the 
schools open nine months in the year, 
let us take some of the surplus in the 
United States Treasury—some of the 
money that the people have paid — 
and put it into the schools. 

It would yield a good per cent. in- 
vested in this way ; help to stop illit- 
acy which is on the increase and keep 
the schools going nine months in the 
year. We hope every teacher and 
every school officer will send to us 
now, without delay, for Petitions for 
Federal Aid to Education. Sign 
them, secure other signatures, and 
send them to members of Congress, or 
forward them to us, and we will send 
them on. 


— <=> a __—- 


WHEN, by education, we increase 
the wants and demands of the peo- 
ple, we, at the same time, vastly mul- 
tiply their capacity to produce, and 
so we inaugurate, by our work in the 
schools, these diversified industries 
which give profitable employment to 
all, 

The inteHigent man or woman can 
doa variety of things; turn their hands 
and their minds profitably to this, 
that and the other form of industry, 
and sq help themselves and help the 
community: while the ignorant and 
the illiterate can do but the one 
thing—and that of the least profitable 
of all employments—hence the mar- 
ket is glutted with this cheap labor, 
and that reduces the price to such an 
extent that it throws thousands out 
of all employment, and we have to 
care for these as paupers, or punish 
and provide for them as criminals ; 
hence, our teachers are producers in 
the largest and most profitable way 
and give back to the people a thou- 
sand-fold more than they take from 
them ; and, hence, enrich every com- 
munity where they dwell and work. 

This is proven by the fact, that the 
community where there is the most 
intelligence ; where industry is diver- 
sified and wants multiplied to the 
largest extent—that community is the 
richest and the happiest; and where 
is but little intelligence, there are 
few wants and no diversified indus- 


barism and crime; they lose not only 
ambition, but the power even to pro- 
vide for the commonest and merely 
animal wants of life. 
Ignorance costs all the time, and in- 
telligence pays all the time. 
Our teachers prevent ignorance 
and promote intelligence. 
oo ro 
THE world’s teachers must first be 
God’s learners. Wisdom does not grow 
out of books when the students lock 
themselves up in shut closets. The 
heart must open outward tothe world 
and upward to the heavens. The 
great wisdom is God’s divinity and 
man’s humanity. Who knows this, 
knows most of all. After this what 
remains to be learned is little. God 
first—man next: the rest are trifies. 


oo or 

Ir should be borne in mind, first, 
last and all the time, that the ulti- 
mate object of all examinations and 
all our school methods and all our 
teaching is the proper education of 
those who must soon take our places 
on the stage of life, and do life’s 
work on a larger, broader and better 
plan than we have been able to do it. 





LIGHT comes with intelligence. 
When the idea took possession of a 
few souls, that all could and should 
be taught, an effulgence, was given 
to be thenceforth diffused for ever- 
more, often buffeted, perhaps, by ad- 
verse elements, but never impeded in 
its predominating progress, and much 
less diminished or obscured. 
srainaiagileiebitiahirani tala Sic 


AN ADVANCE STEP. 


HE City Library of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., (Jno. C. Bickley, Librarian, ) 





educational interests by publishing 
lists of books suited to juvenile read- 


High School (12th school year). 
The idea of Ira Divoll in establishing 


ecution. 


Louis teachers 


which children do not like to read. 





try—tle people are poor and help- 


has related itself yet more closely to ods ; and it has, working in this spir- 


ing. These lists are graded by the ods, to furnish at least notes of the 
guides of the Pablic Schools, Ist Pri- movement of which the direct work 
mary (4th school year) to Senior Class of the school-room is only a part. 


our Public Library, has waited many | its assertions upon Eastern authori- 
years for any intelligent, persistent | ties, asserts that the public schools 
attempt to provide for its constant ex- | of Massachusetts are, even under. the 


A list provided by some of the St.| being steadily depleted. What has 
and published by 
Librarian Crunden, stimulated in- | tion or the Springfield Republican to 
quiry upon the part of Eastern pub- | say as to the correctness of this asser- 
lishers; but the list suffered from | tion? 
lack of unity of plan and purpose. 
The lists of Mr. Sickley represent | the good rather than railing at the 
not merely a definite advance, but an | evil. 
exceedingly intelligent method. To) peptic method of aiding education by 
consider the lists separately: That for | unintelligent exactions and a fond- 
the Primary Grade is very happy in | ness for dwelling upon imperfections, 
excluding popular ‘‘Juveniles’’ whose | should be left to thosé who are un- 
influence is at least doubtful; and | friendly. We notice that any stric- 
books which older persons may con-| tures by papers such as the Spring- 
sider good reading for children, but | field Republican, or any - assumed 


The Four Grammar School Grades | triously copied ahd circulated by 
are equally well managed. The High | those friends of public schools who in 
School grade seems to us the least | the division of labor have selected 
successful, but this impression is this as their special contribution, 


doubtless due to the differences be- 
tween an institution which for intelli- 
gent, well defined and yet (with re- 
ference to the age of the pupils) pro- 
found work has been unusually fav- 
ored, and the ends attainable in ex- 
cellent schools, which have lacked 
such exceptional opportunities. 

For at least twenty years the teach- 
ers in the 8t Louis High School have 
been stimulated to convert them- 
selves into liberally educated teachers 
who, while confining their class-room 
instruction to its proper limits, could 
still vivify it by an intelligent and 
generous culture. Hence there have 
for many years been teachers who 
have, so far as was prudent, stimu- 
lated collateral reading, and kept 
themselves prepared to make judic- 
ious suggestion. By these remarks 
we do not intend to reflect upon the 
lists of Mr. Sickley, for we fully com- 
mend these to our readers as not only 
the best accessible, but as sufficient- 
ly excellent to render valuable ser- 
vice to every teacher and parent, 
More than that, the JouRNAL wel- 
comes the list as work done in a di- 
rection which it has been urging up- 
on its readers. Oar mention of the 
St. Louis Public Library and of the 
St. Louis High School is intended 
rather. to emphasize the evidence 
given by experiment to the sound- 
ness of the methods which the Jour- 
NAL urges upon its thousands of 
readers. The JOURNAL has through- 
out its twenty years of life encour- 
aged all effort that seemed to be gen- 
uine ; it has believed that the enfran- 
chisement and liberalization of teach- 
er and pupil was a work of as much 
importance as thediscussion of meth- 


it, sought in addition to (not to the 
exclusion of) the presentation of meth- 
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THE Missouri Republican, basing 


compulsory school attendance law, 


The New England Journal of Educa- 


The JOURNAL believes in helping 


It seems to us that the dys- 


friend of public education, are indus- 





The JouRNAL suspects that many 


schools have to contend, have been 
caused entirely by intensely critical 
articles (such for example as those of 


motive was doubtless excellént, but 
whose effect was to alienate those 
whose personal experience was the 
slightest. 


OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see sees. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 

—— Oe —— 

As a warning to those interested in 
the success of our public schools ; as 
a caution to those who forget that in 
matters educational as well as in 
matters of State, ‘eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety,’ the JouRNAL 
quotes with approbation the follow- 
ing editorial remarks of the Missouri 
Republican: 

‘The jobbers and socialists of the 
present school board have well nigh 
ruined the common schools of the city. 
The importance of the approaching 
election of Directors should: call ev- 
ery friend of the American common 
school system actively into the cam- 
paign for its support.”’ 

“ There are several amiable gentle- 
men in the present school board, but 
they have shown their amiability by 
leaving everything to jobbing associ- 
ates. The interests of the common 
schools demand a clean sweep.” 

“The man who neglects to interest 
himself in both the nominations and 
elections, is doing a great wrong to 
himself, his neighbor and the com- 
munity.” 

The law “ is not an automatic ma- 
chine, warranted to bring about de- 
sired results when once placed in po- 
sition. There is no magic about it, It 
possesses no charm to ward off the 
designs of self-seeking politicians and 
to save us from the results of our po- 
litical ignorance and indifference,” 

“Don’t wait until after the elec- 





of the difficulties with which the 
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this election.” 


- above the level of ward politics and 
‘beyond the control of ward bosses.’’) 


edy to all sufferers who write for it, 
_ if they give their express and post- 
office ress. 
20-t1-1t 





‘bors that it is their duty—a duty] 
_ they owe to their children and the 


community to take an active part in 


“No party can afford to contribute 
to failure in this respect’ (‘' the at- 
tempt to lift the school board election 


While the Republican and the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are not in 
entire agreement as to the grounds 
and proper limits of public education, 
it affords us great pleasure to give 
currency to educational truths which 
all should treasure. We of St. Louis 
have found a brief period of office 
sufficient to enable a few men in pos- 
session to sadly demoralize the results 
of nearly twenty-five years of genu- 
ine disinterested successful work, ac- 
complished by Ira Divoll and W. T. 
Harris, together with such school 
boards as lent their support. Let our 
readers take warning, for rebuilding 
is a slow and costly process. 





THE Post-Dispatch also urges the 
disgraceful situation of the school 
interests and the conditions upon 
which release can be secured. 

“The object of the arrangement”’ 
(the Drabelle School Law) ‘“‘is to 
force the Board from the control of 
the ward politicians and the book- 
rings. Whether it will work that 
way or not must still depend on the 
intelligent interest which voters take 
in the management of their schools 
and in the election of Directors who 
will not subordinate the interests of 
the schools to the behests of ward 
politicians or book rings either.’’ 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor ;— 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

ermanently cured, I shall be glad to send two 
Potties of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
erin and P. O. address, 

Respectfally, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., "181 Pearl 8t., New York. 
20- 11-6t "Mention this Journal 





ButnpD King John of Bohemia with 
his horse’s bridle tied to the bridle 
of the horse of a trusty knighton eith- 
er side, and thus rushing into the 
battle of Cressy, striking wildly about 
him and dying in the midst of the 
fray, is but the typical character of 
the whole period. Men rushed they 
knew not whither, and fought they 
knew not whom, and struggled they 
knew not clearly what for, and died 
not knowing by whose hand. 

‘*6¥ CURE FITS.” 


This heading is a familiar sight to 
most newspaper readers, as it has ap- 








eared regularly in the best -publica- 
*tions for many years. Dr. - Root, 
of 188 Pearl Street, New York, has a 


world wide re utation as a successful 
specialist in this distressing disease, 
and has no doubt cured more cases 
than all other doctors combined. As 
an evidence of good faith the doctor 
sends a free sample bottle of his rem- 





Who can afford to let pass this grand opportunity. 
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TAKES THE LEAD WITH 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


yTne Printing Press has revolitionized the world. Three Huncred- 
=? ago only the Priests had general knowledge, a hundred years since 
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suary, Insolventand Homestead Laws of the United States, are for the first time gathered togetherin one volume. 


: A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES WITH RULES FOR DETECTION OF COUNTERFEITS. 
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AN APERE PIX THE NGL SH DICTIONARY. 
AP SME 7 LF aes the eres dictionaries. 
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One Hun wage en Soomr te library in which in seperate volumes would cost 


“1 Doll more profusely illustrated than any other Encyclopedia atthe 
z ce, and poh @mine Or information on ap ey avery subject knownto man. Every one ofthe many departments 
: worth more than the cost of the book. As “‘knowled 8 power’’ this. cyclopedia will be a source of wealth to thousands 
ok cote Hed oa with oat LY life. This handsome : cotave volume is printed on good puper, and handsomely bound in 
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This valuable work we NOW OFFER FREE OF COST TO ALL. 
Realizing the need of a good werk of Reference, and desiring to in- 
thie warioatiod Cuolopedia shall be be placed tn the ina ae at 

wy 
subscriber. For full partieulars see below, 


The Most Useful book ever Published. 
50,000 Sersigse.cad.gistinet. 








It contains 


various topics. 


A Complete Library of Knowldege, 


, Mythology ; 


AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 


terest, Ban 
¢ gathered together in one valliox: 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 


AN pcan OF THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ving hundreds of words not contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 


library in itself, which in separate volumes would cost ${00, 


octavo volume is p: 


PRICE BY MAIL ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
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power” this Cyclopedia will 
“ the bes best but by far the cheapest 
on good paper, and handsomely bound in 


I, 200 Engravin S, Hliustrating 


are a Guide to Correct Speaking and Writing; Book-keeping, a Complete Guide to Business: Chronological 


a Cenagiete Brief et, Ano | Diction Full and Complete Statistical History of the United States, corrected 
ig | ey Insolvent, and Homestead Laws of the United States are for the 


aphical terms, 


beautifully illustrated by colored plates In fact the book is a complete 


Which includes the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF oc aga for one year postpaid. This 
is an offer you should take immediate advantage of. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL we EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 


The American Journal of Education ° 
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PETITION FOR NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 


The undersigned Citizens of.......... 


Oe eee COCOESEEEEES SOEOEEEEEEEE COHEN S HOOEHOEES OH OROSOEESS SHOES CHEESES E SEEEEE OOCERO EE KEOETS RORESETEE PEOREEE EEEESOESE SOEETESEEEES SHEE HOSE OREOEE SHEED 


believe that the prosperity, happiness and perpetuity of the Republic, and of free institutions, both State and National, depend upon the 
inteliigence and virtue of the people: that ignorance among the masses of the people now exists to such a degree as to threaten the destruction 
of these institutions unless its progress can be arrested by the general establishment and liberal support of a system of Public Schools, which 
shall make the privileges of education in the common branches of knowledge free to all the children of the whole country, without reference to 


race, color, or previous condition in 
overflowing Treasury of the United 8S 


life : 
tates. 


that such a system of schools should be in part temporarily aided at least by contributions from the 
am 


We believe this Aid is necessary—we believe it is just—and we believe, with the Forry-Four SENaTors, the CHIEF JUSTICE of the Supreme 
Court, and the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, that such Aid is CONSTITUTIONAL, and is embraced in the following Preamble— 
“We the people of the United States, in order t» form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure Tranquility, provide for the Common Defence, 
promote the General Welfare, and secure the blessings of LIBERTY to ourselves and our POSTERITY, do ordain and establish this CONSTITU- 
TION for the United States of America,’’ 
We, therefore, earnestly pray for the enactment of a law embracing in substance the provisions of the bill passed twice by the Senate of the 
United States, and endorsed by Forty-Four Senators, known as the ‘ Blair Bill.’’ making appropriations, to be expended upon the basis of illiteracy 


in the several States and Territories of the whole country. 








P. O. ADDRESS. 





SOROE TERS COTE T SEER SEEEEEE ES COESEEES SOOEOEEES FORESEES MORES ESES OSEEEEES 


pax Please clip this out and paste it 
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on to a sheet which will hold 50 names 


. Secure them and send them to your 


SPOCEOee OEEEEEES OOOO TEEEE HORE ETEES COREREEEE CESESEES BEEEEEEEEE COOOL. CHEEEHEEEE PRESSE EST SODOEEET: TELOHEEEE FEOEEEEEE ® SEEEEES SERS EEEOE BEEEES 





Representatives in Congress. 








Is it not a fact, that the millions of 
mouey lying idle in the United States 
Treasury belongs to the people? Can 
it be distributed in any other way— 
where it will s> largely and directly 
benefit the people—from whom it has 
been collected — as to spend it for ed- 
ucation ? 

If it is not expended for education, 
it will be very apt to go for mere par- 
tizan purposes. We hope that not 
only our 400,000 teachers will consti- 
tute themselves a committee to sign 
and circulate the Petition for signa- 
tures, but that all school officers and 
the people too will sign it. 

If you find any one who’ doubts 
either the necessity, propriety, or con- 


mote his health, increase his longev- 
ity, and augments the products of ev- 
ery realm of nature, in quantity, 
quality and value. 

Agriculture is, therefore, depend- 
ent upon mechanical science, not only 
for its origin, but also ‘for every step 
of its progress in the sublime march 
of invincible civilization. 











stitutionality of the action invoked, 
let them read the unanswerable argu- 
ment of Hon, D. W. Voorhees, United 
States Senator from Indiana, or Hon. 
H. W. Blair, the author of the Bill. 
Clip the Petition out or copy it, and 
get all your friends to sign it, if possi- 
ble, and send it to us, or to the 
member of Congress from your dis- 
trict without delay. 


ene 

WE have several letters ordering 
this JouRNAL and the Premiums 
we give, and enclosing the mouey to 
pay for them—but no postoffice is 
given, and three that are written in 
such a blind way that no oneis able 
to make out the names signed. 








Do the people realize the far reach- 
ing results of the culture our teach- 
ers are giving the children of the 


land? 
One discovery leads to another yet 


more prolific of good, and every im- 
provement in mechanical science not 
only multiplies the enjoyments of ra- 
tional man, but contributes to pro- 
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HON. A. H. COLQUITT, 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
GEORGIA., 
“A breathing, valiant man, 

Of an invincible unconquered spirit.’’ 
- —SHAK. 
ON. ALFRED H, CoLquirt, Uni- 
ted States Senator from Geor- 
gia,was born in Walton County, Geor- 
gia, April 20th, 1824. His father 
served in both the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate at Washing- 


—_ 


graduated in 1844. A year afterwards | 
he began the practice of the law at 
Macon, Georgia. He fought in the 
Mexican war with the rank of major, 
and was an aide to General Taylor at 
Buena Vista. 

He was elected a member of the 
Thirty-third Congress as a Democrat, 
in the year 1852, but declined renom- 
ination at the expiration of his term, 
on account of the death of his wife. 
In 1856 and 1860 he served as 
delegate to the National Democratic 
Conventions, and was an elector on 
the Breckenridge and Lane ticket. 
He fought with distinction in the 
Confederate army, and rose to the 
rank of Brigadier-general. 

His appointments in 1868 and 1870 
as delegate to the National Democrat- 
ic Convention and as president of the 
Democratic State Convention respec- 
tively, and his being delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention of 1872, were 
his leading political honors from the 
period of the war until his election as 
Governor of his native State, in 1876. 
He was re-elected for a second term, 
and retired at the beginning of No- 
vember, 1882, when Governor Steph- 
ens succeeded him. 

Ex Governor and Senator Colquitt 
gives great encouragement to agricul- 
ture. He was made president of the 
State Agricultural Society in 1870. He 
is dignified, gentle, and is an earnest- 
ly religious man, and a leading mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. 

He is an earnest temperance advo- 
cate ; awake and alive to the danger 
which menaces the public prosperity, 
and hence he voted for and worked 





ton. The Senator-elect was-educated 
at Princeton College, where he was 








for the passage of the Blair Bill, ap- 


: ——=e 
funds now lying idle in the United 
States Treasury, for school purposes. 
He voted and worked for the pass- 
age of this bill in the interests of the 
whole country. 


GEORGIA 

would receive for school purposes if 
this bill passes, as it shouid pass early 
in the next session of Congress, $6,448, 
482.66. 

If the teachers and school officers of 
this and other States agitate this 
question properly, the surplus can in 
this way be properly and promptly re- 
duced, and that too in the interests of 
all the people. 

The salaries paid the teachers of 
Georgia are as yet scarcely adequate 
to secure the talent and experience 
necessary to properly conduct the 
public school system, so that the six 
and a half millions of dollars which 
will be secured to the State, when 
the Blair Bill passes, will all be 
needed. 

The ‘Peabody Fund’ and the 
“State Fund” have both been of great 
service in supplementing the local 
funds—but with the vast idle surplus 
in the United States Treasury, these 
funds should be relieved of any furth- 
er drafts for this State. 

Let the teachers and school officers 
take hold and sign and circulate Pe- 
titions for Federal Aid to Education. 
We will cheerfully and promptly fur- 
nish all the Petitions needed. Ad- 
dress Managing Editor AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


In unity there is strength. Let the 
teachers and the people, who have 








propriating, $77,000,000 of the surplus 


paid in the money into the United 
States Treasury, until there is an ac- 
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cumulated surplus of over Four Hun- 
dred Millions of Dollars, demand 
that it shall be distributed again 
among the people for schools—for ed- 
ucation—for those objects which con- 
serve the safety, peace and prosper- 
ity of this people. 





WHAT a vast moral and intellect- 
ual uplift to this nation these facts 
signify : 

There are now registered in the gen- 
eral office at Plainfield, N. J., nearly 
2,100 local circles of the C. L.8.C. The 
aggregate membership of ghe several 
classes is over 100,000. 


7 


“WE have plenty of Petitions for 
Federal Aid to Education,” which we 
will send cheerfully and promptly on 
application. Address J. B. Merwin, 
Managing Editor AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 











HON. MATT. W. RANSOM. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

“The nobleness of life is to do thus.” 
—SHAK. 


_ 


H”. MatTr. W. RAnsoM, by his 
ability, fidelity and patriotism 
in voting and working for Federal 
Aid to Education has earned the grati- 
tude not only of his immediate con- 
stituents but of all the people of the 
nation. 

We hope this matter will be press- 
ed to an early vote in the next session 
of Congress. It will be, if the friends 
of this measure, all over the country, 
sign and circulate the Petition on page 
12 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

It ought to be known and read of 
all men and women too, that the 
School Fund of North Carolina would 
be increased $5,749,121.37, by the pass- 
age of the Blair Bill. They need ev- 
ery dollar of this money in that State 
to properly equip their Normal School 
and pay their teachers promptly a 
minimum salary of $50 per month at 
the end of the month, as other coun- 
ty and State officers are paid. 

Nearly six millions of money, you 
see, would be added to the available 
school funds of the State by the pass- 
age of this bill. 

The legai ability of Senator Ransom 
no one will question who knows him. 


to the bar in 1847, and was elected 
Attorney General of the State in 1852. 
He served in the Confederate Army 
as Major General, and surrendered at 
Appomattox. 


in 1883, and his present term of ser- 


He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1872; again in 1876; again 


will expire in 1889, 

Let the school officers, teachers, 
and all others who are jnterested 
in education in North Carolina rally 
at once and second vigorously the ef- 
forts of both Senator Ransom and 
Senator Vance to secure this amount 
of nearly siz millions of muney for ed- 
ucation in this State. 





WHEELING INTO LINE. 


DITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

EpvucatTion: My heart is with 
you in all you say in the ‘‘AMERICAN 
JOURNAL ON EDUCATION” in favor 
of Government aid to our schools. 


I feel like asking you to send me, 
and other friends of Education, one 
hundred thousand Petitions to be im- 
mediately circulated during the 
month of November for signatures. 
Your demands advocating such aid 
to our schools, out of that Great Sur- 
plus, are constitutional and wise, and 
should be heeded by every friend of 
humanity who loves his country. It 
is all needed. 
Could you, with the co-operation of 
those interested, send out biank Peti- 
tions to one hundred thousand teach- 
ers and friends of education in every 
8 tate in this Union, I have no doubt, 
but what the next session of Congress 
would immortalize itself by passing 
the famous One Hundred Million ap- 
priation ! 
We have been, and we are in North 
Carolina, friends and advocates of this 
measure. The North Carolina Teach- 
er will advocate active work for the 
speedy passage of this Bill. 
Send us twentyfive copies of this 





ing these Petitions. 
The County Superintendents every- 
where should take hold and interest 
the people in this matter. 
Yours truly, Jno. 8. SMILEY, 
Co. Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Nantahala, Swain Co., N.C., Oct. 14. 
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A SPECIAL COURSE. 





a supply of the best qualified teachers 
mands can furnish. _ 
To this end the University of North 








_ He studied law and was admitted 


six millions of dollars of the idle sur- 
plus now in the United States Treas- 


Petition, and I vouch for a majority of 
the citizens of Swain Co., N. C., sign-|T 


HE University of North Carolina 
~geems to be fully alive to the 
work and to the importance of secur- 
ing to the Public schools of the State 


that culture or attention to their de- 


Carolina has arranged a special three 
months’ course—provided a sufficient 
number of teachers call for it. The 
whole Faculty of the University co- 
operate also in this laudable work. 


ury by the passage of the Blair Bill, 
and every dollar of it is needed for 
school purposes and needed now. 


Ape 
\ aN 
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PROF. N. B« HENRY. 
Prof. N B Henry who was called 
from Missouri to take special charge of 
the Normal Department of the Uni- 
versity, is doing the work there—as 
he did in this State—of two or three 
men, but he is as happy and as hope- 
ful as ever. 
As far as this special course applies 
to the common school studies, it is de- 
signed to be a review of them. A 
special abridged course will be given 
in any of the following branches, if 
applied for by five or more of those 
taking thecourse. It is seen that large 
liberty of election is obtainable. 


1. Constitution of North Carolina...Pres. Bat- 
tle. 


2. Elementary Course in Mental and Moral 
Science with special reference to Teaching...Dr. 
Mangum. 
3. Elementary Algebra and Geometry... Profs. 
Graves and Love. 


4. Short Course in Latin....... Prof, Winston. 
5. Teacher’s Course in Chemistry...Prof. Ven- 
able. 


€. Geology and Physical Gougraphy of North 
Carolina....0...... secce seescccces rot. Holmes. 


7. Elements of Natural Philosophy., Prof. Gore. 
8. Law of Domestic Relaticns... Dr. Manning. 


9. English Language and Literature........ Dr. 
Hume. 
10. Mental Culture, School Economy, and 


Methods of Teaching........++++++++ Prof, Henry, 


11. Short Course in French or German.... Prof. 
oy. 
12. Science of Form ; an Elemeutry Course in 
Mineralogy...... secs ccceoeeees Dr. W. B. Phillips. 


13. Short Course in Greek..... Prof. Alexander. 


14. Elementary Entomology and General Zo- 
NOG oc cccvccccccnscccvcceesceccces Prof. Atkinson, 


Tuition is free. A fee of five dollars 
will be charged for room rent, servant 
hire, ete. The Richmond and Danville 
R.R., give reduced rates, and it is ex- 
pected that the other roads of the 
State will do the same. If the session 
is held, it will begin either Nov. 15th, 
1887, or Feb. 14th, 1888. 

Teachers wishing to avail them- 
selves of this offer will please notify 
either of the undersigned, and state 
which of the. dates above mentioned 
is preferred. Act at once. There is 
no time for delay. 

Further announcements will be 
| made as scon as the teachers and 
friends of Education make known 
their wishes. Write without delay 
to Hon. Kemp P. Battle, Pres’t, or 
Prof. Nelson B. Henry, Chapel Hill, 


0°. 





North Carolina will receive nearly 


VIRGINIA. 


HE Democrats of Virginia held a 
State conventionon Aug. 4th, and 


~ 





the seventh plank of the platform 
adopted reads as follows: 


‘*The Democratic party founded 
and organized the public school sys- 
tem of Virginia, and has adopted ev- 
ery measure which has been passed 
to secure its efficiency, and we pledge 
the party to its continued support 
until every child in the common- 
wealth, of whatever race or color, 
may secure the benefits of a free edu- 
cation; and we earnestly advocate 
the liberal appropriation by the Fed- _ 
eral Government out of the revenues 
in aid of the education of the chil- 
dren of the several States in propor- 
tion to illiteracy, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Blair Bill or 
some better measure.’’ 





The JOURNAL has been willing to 
work and wait; it has always sup- 
ported the interests of education 
rather than been the supporter of 
special schemes, and it is now begin- 
ning to see the fruits of its untiring 
efforts. This is written not out of 
aelf-complacency, butas enforcing the 
advice which the JOURNAL constant- 
ly gives to those who are nobly doing 
pioneer work and who must often feel 
disheartened at the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the seeming weak- 
ness of their own resources. 


a 2 
THE PEABODY FUND. 


HE Peabody Educational Fund 
has proved to bea nucleus around 
which the educational forces in acores 
of places all through the South have 
rallied; and they have not only in- 
augurated an efficient system of 
schools, but, with the help afforded 
by this ‘‘ Fund,’ these schools have 
been maintained. Hence, the action, 
of the “ Trustees’ of this Fund has 
come to be of vast importance to a 
large number of people. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

has made and is making a heroic 
struggle to establish a first-grade 
Normal School in connection with the 
State University—where the young 
men and women of the State can avail 
themselves, not only of’ the advan- 
tages offered by this special depart- 
ment, but can be brought at once in- 
to the atmosphere and intg contact 
with the culture of the President and 
all the Faculty of this grand old In- 
stition. 

We hope the attention of the Agent 
of the Fund and the attention of 
the Trustees themselves may be 
called to the pressing necessity ex- 
isting in North Carolina for help in 
the direction of Normal School train- 
ing. 

The University is doing its utmost 
in this direction, and if their efforts 
could be supplemented by someof the 
‘* Peabody Fund” for a time, great 
good would result from such encour- 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


the Putnam’s Sons have endeavored 


D. APPLETON & Co. present as to remedy. They have sought to give 


one of their ‘‘Science Text Books’’ 


‘the current of each national life, and 


“The Elements of Political Economy,” — AE BRI yg: He PE 
by J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph. D., As- _ 


sistant Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Harvard University. The 


work is intended for the student of 


the subject as presented in an ele- 
mentary text-book ; but itis equally 


tory.” 

Many years ago, the JOURNAL 
printed a short article by H. H. Mor- 
gan, Principal of the St. Louis High 
School, upon Teaching History. The 


suitable for the general student. Re- article wan elicited ea:tm agreement 


membering the unsuitableness of 


works intended for minds more ma- 
ture, but inflicted upon the student 


of our time, we hail with pleasure 


the dawn of a period when collegiate 
text-books are to be suitably graded. 
Part II, is devoted to an applica- 


with the JoURNAL’s pronounced con- 
victions, and now “after many days’’ 
the JoURNAL’s prevision has been 
justified. 

“The Story of the Nations” aims to 
present “the real life of the peoples— 
as these actually lived, labored and 


tion of Pari I. to the leading ques- struggled ;.n0 Shay studied aad wrote, 


tions of the day—Socialism, Taxation, 
National Debt, Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, &e. &c. Prof. Laughlin an- 
nounces in his preface his allegiance 
to the new school of economists, rep- 
resented by the writers of mono- 
graphs for the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Series. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this school—the coming school 
as the JOURNAL believes—is a belief 
that political economy must take ac- 
count of other than the material fac- 
tors,and that the principles of any 
sound political economy will be found 
consonant with the truths inculcated 
by a Christian humanity. Of course 
the philosophy under whose influence 
an author writes will determine his 
presentation of a subject. The posi- 
sitions of the advocates of Free Trade 
and of Protection seem to us fairly 
stated, but we infer that Prof. Laugh- 
lin himself is convinced of the super- 
ior claims of the Free Trade policy. 
The chapter on ‘Taxation’? may be 
specially mentioned as indicating the 
popular interest of the work and as 
illustra ting the fairness and ability 
of the author’s treatment: We feel 


no hesitancy in recommending the 
book for additions to libraries public 
and private, as well as for the college 
recitation room. 


sé. 
>< 


THE JOURNAL has frequently an- 





and as they amused themselves.”’ 

Thus far there have been issued 
fifteen of the thirty-two volumes, 
whose titles and authorship will fully 
illustrate the scope of the work un- 
dertaken. 

Ancient Egypt, by George Rawlinson. 
Chaldee, by Z. A. Ragozin. 

Greece, by Jas. A. Harrison. 

Rome, by Arthur Gilman, 

The Jews, by James K, Hosmer. 
Carthage, by Alfred J. Church, 
Byzantium. 

The Goths, by Henry Bradley. 

The Normans, by Sarah O. Jewett. 
Persia, by S. G. W, Benjamin. 
Spain, by E. E. and Susan Hale. 
Germany, by S. Baring-Gould. 

The Italian Republics. 

Holland, by C. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Norway, by H. H. Boyesen. 

The Moors in Spain, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Hungary, by A. Vambery. 

The Italian Kingdom, by W. L. Alden. 
Early France, by Gustave Masson. 
Alexander’s Empire, by J. P. Mahaffy. 
The Hanse Towns, by Helen Limmern. 
Assyria, by Z. A. Ragozin. 

The Saracens, by Arthur Gilman. 
Turkey, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Portugal, by H. Morse-Stephens. 
Mexico, by Susan Hale, 

Ireland, by Emily Lawless. 
Phoenicia. Switzerland. 

Russia. Wales. 

Scotland. 

Let teachers think of all that is 
implied in this recital. Let them re- 
member that, while diverting them- 
selves after the drudgery of school 


nounced its purpose of calling atten-|work, they are best advancing the 


tion, from time to time, to the seed- 


bearing books of the day. Prominent/|their instruction. 


freshness and interest and value otf 
Let them accept 


among the firms which publish good|our advice, at least experimentally, 
books, is that of G. P. Putnam’s|and we are confident they will have 
Sons. An acquaintance with their|no cause for regret. 


catalogues suggests that they publish 
books quite as much because these 


Perhaps, the Putnam’s Sons may 
induced to issue the series with 


are worthy as because of a prospect-|illuminated covers as subscription 


ively large circulation. 


books. This, in our opinion, would 


“The Story of the Nations’ consists| greatly further their circulation. 


of a series of works interesting alike 
to readers young and old. The bond 





“SHAKESPEARIANA” for October 


of union in the series consists in the|maintains the characteristies which 
fact that each book is prepared by an|render it interesting to all readers of 
author competent to secure the strict-|Shakespeare and deserving of the 


est accuracy of scholarship and an|fullest support. 


Appleton ‘Morgan 


agreeable form of presentation. The|concludes his “Notes on the Merry 
popular objection to reading history| Wives of Windsor,” a study of the 
lies in the fact that the material is un-|probable interpolations by actors. 
digested ; it is arranged into no or-|Henry M. Belden contributes a poet- 
ganism which renders clear the func-|ical tribute to Mercutio. Dr. Chas. 
tion of each detail mentioned. This|H. Higgins, in an interesting discus- 








sion of the objections to the Baconian 
theory, emphasizes points presented 
by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION and by the Spectator. J. 
Parker Norris farnishes a tabulated 
statement showing the ‘‘Rise in Val 
ue of the Quarto Editions of Shake- 
speare.”’ Prof. M. W. Smith submits 
ascheme for the study of the first 
three agts of Hamlet. In 1877-8 Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler instituted in the 
University of Michigan a ‘Shake- 
speare Course,’”’ the earliest and pos- 
sibly the only such course in our 
American Colleges. For twenty 
years a thorough study of a few 
Shakespearian plays has formed part 
of the regular course of the St. Louis 
High School, and it was, until with- 
in a recent period at least, kept in the 
hands of Shakespearians as compe- 
tent as J. E. Kimball, Denton J. Sni- 
der and H. H. Morgan, all of whom 
have been mentioned by the AMERTI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
atleast two of whom have become 
known in the world of writers upon 
Shakespearian topics. 

Mention is made of ‘Elizabethan 
Study at Williams’ College,’”’ where 
prizes have recently been established 
as encouragement to the successful 
study of Elizabethan literature. A de- 
scription is given of the ‘Masques 
and Revels at Gray’s Inn,” and of 
the Labouchere festa at which was 
presented A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

The Literary Notes announce that 
Vol. I, Bankside edition, has gone to 
press; and mention with comment 
“Shakespeariana in Current Period- 
icals.’’ The “Selected Reprint’ con- 
sists of Pope’s admirable Preface to 
his not meritorious edition. Pope, in 
this undertaking, drew best in out- 
line. 

Finally, Shakespeariana begins the 
undertaking of presenting all the 
newspaper notices made in connec- 
tion with the Donnelly-Bacon dis- 
cussion. 

We have dwelt at length upon this 
number for we wish to make it evi- 
dent that all readers, even though 
not students of Shakespeare, will find 
in Shakespeariana matter of interest 
and ofa kind hardly to be expected 
from the ordinary enterprises of 
Shakespearians. The annual sub- 
scription is only $1.50, and every cir- 
cle of readers should furnish at least 
one subscriber. Shakespeariana is 
published by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 1104 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Tue Popular Science Monthly is 
evidently suffering from educational 
dyspepsia. It does not confine itself 
to diatribes againgt the Public Schools 
but isnow betraying an unnecessary 
irritation at #he existence of colleges 
and universities, and more especially 
at the folly and wickedness of educa- 
tional bequests. 

It may be that the honor paid to 








Peabody in all a mistake, but we fear « 


that the results accomplished com- 
pare more than favorably with the 
contributions to progress and science 
made by any one who resents any 
form of effort but his own. 

The JouRNAL has always accepted 
the moral philosophy of Uncle Toby, 
and has felt that there was room 
enough in the world for itself as well 
as the fly. 


To Ginn “& Co.,, 





the American 


public is under great obligations alike | 


for the cha®acter and the form of 
their publications. 

The Harvard Edition of Shake- 
speare, for example, is in all respects 


the most acceptable for the ordinary ~ 


buyer of good editions of good books. 

Hudson’s School Edition of Shake- 
speare, although crowded in compe- 
tition with Rolfe’s, is especially 
adapted to preventing the teacher 
from converting a study of poetical 
literature into a grammatical and 
philological exercise. 

Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters 
of Shakespeare, is a work which justi- 
fies the rank assigned to Mr. Hudson 
as a student of Shakespeare. 


Craik’s English of Shakespeare is a 
work quite indispensable for the ma- 
ture student or teacher. 

Thom’s Two Shakespeare Exam- 
inations is likewise of value to both 
the student and teacher. 


Minto’s Manual of English Prose 
Literature, and his characteristics of 
the English Poets, are well calculat- 
ed to liberalize the teaching of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


Aruold’s English Literature, asa 
work of reference, is of great value, 

Gunmere’s Handbook of Politics 
will be valued by those who have to 
study or teach this subject. 

Classics for Children are alike in 
contents and form easily superior to 
the other representatives of ‘‘supple- 
mentary reading.’’ 

Remember that a library derives 
value from the quality, not from the 
number of its volumes. Do not for- 
get that it will not require great ef- 
fort to collect a library which shall 
make the community larger in its 
views. 

The St. Louis Public Library was 
“the precipitate of the dream” of Ira 
Divoll. Its growth to maturity was 
accomplished much more by the un- 
interrupted efforts of iis directors co- 
operating with its librarign, than by 
the possession of any large pecuniary 
resources. You can do the same in 
your town. 

Bear in mind that the Reading Cir- 
cle is a much surer method of im- 
proving your work as teachers, than 
ean be the treadmill of constant 
discussions of school-room ques- 
tions. Thirty-six dollars would buy 
allthe books mentioned, except the 
Classics for Children, and no town is 


80 poor but it could raise this amount, — 
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_ gLY’S 
CREAM BAL 


Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and in- 
flam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses % Taste Fray 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. HAS 


A particle is applied ivto each sostril and is 
agreeable. Price so cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 








MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea College for Women, on 
the shores of Fountain Lake, is under 


the control of the Presbyterian | ( 


Synod: although but two years old 
it ls overcrowded ; and a vigorous ef- 


fort is being made to add $100,000 to 
its endowment. 





How io Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

e CUTICURA 
W 4'°7 REMEDIES. 


‘ORTURING, DISFLGURING, ITCHING, 
scaly and pimply diseases of theskin, scalp, 
and bloed with loss of hair, from infancy to o. d 
e, are cured by the Cuticura REMEDIES. 
UTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sustaining elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation,clears theskin and sc Pp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier > 
oe ge agey in treating skin diseases, baby 
mors, skin blemishes, chapped and ae: Cu- 
aed REMEDIES are the great skin beauti- 
ers 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc,; Soap, 
2sc.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Por- 
TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


a@Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,”’ 


T — with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CuricuRA MEDICATED Soap. 











ARE you and your constituents in 
favor of a Compulsory School Law for 
school attendance? If the right exists 
as it does exist—to tax all property to 
sustain public schools, does it not fol- 
low that children should be in school? 
Are all the children in school ? 


I had a severe attack of catarrh 
over a year ago and became so deaf 
that I could not hear common con- 
versation. I suffered terribly from 
roaring in my head. I procured a 
bottle of Ely’s Cream B Taga in 
three weeks could hear as well as I 
sever could, and now I can cheerfully 
say to all who are afflicted with the 
worst of diseases, catarrh and deaf- 
ness, take one bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm and be cured. It is worth $1,000 
per bottle to any man, woman or 
child suffering from catarrh.—A. E. 
elgg Grayling, Campbell Co., 





or or 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 
Train composed of baggage car, 
eoach, Reclining Chair Car Free and 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car, leaves 
St. Louis daily at 8.10 P. M. and runs 
solid to Galveston in 36 hours. 


CATARRH CURED. 





A clergyman, 

k: abe, Osterth at last found ta on 
every known rem ound a pres 
tion which com aeteeses Ente i 
death Any sufferer from this dreadful aeons 


self add d envelope to 





a 
F = . A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth St., New 


‘ork, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Livrent’s Living AGE. The num- 
bers of The Living Age for the weeks 
ending Oct. 15th and 22nd, contain 
among other interesting articles: A 
Great Lesson, by the Duke of Argyll, 
Nineteenth Century ; Masaniello, 
Temple Bar ; Donatello, and the Un- 
veiling of the Facade of the Duomo at 
Florence, National Review; Real- 
ism and ‘Idealism, Fortnighily ; The 
Last Day of Windsor Forest, Nation- 
al Review; Some Clerical Reminis- 
cences, Temple Bar ; The Ubiquity of 
the Jewish Race, Jewish World; The 
Country Parson as he was and as he 
is, Blackwood ; The Present State of 
the Novel, Fortnightly ; Morphino- 
mania, by Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey 
Nineteenth Century ; Wordsworth’s 
Grave, National "Review ; ; Major 
and Minor, by W. E. Norris; A Se- 
cret Inheritance, by B. L. Farjeon. 
For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
large pages each (or more than 3,300 
pages a year) the subscription price 
$8) is low, but we send both the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and the Living Age post-paid for $8; 
for $10.50 the publishers offer to send 
any one of the American $4. monthlies 
or weeklies with The Living Age for a 
year, both post-paid, LiIrTELL & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 

. ee, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The, York Collegiate Institute, 
which was endowed by the late Sam- 
uel Small with over $100,000, began its 
fifteenth year with 91 Students. It 
sent six graduates this season to La- 
fayette and Princeten. Bethlehem 
erects a new school building ata cost 
ot $16,000. 
The Western Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny, has a new class of 
twenty-five. A generous friend has 
reseated the Chape) and five-class 
rooms with 300 chairs, Prof. Stephen, 
of Montreal has been appointed in- 
structor in Elocution. 

George Macloskie, LL. D., of Prince- 
ton is to deliver the Founder’s. Day 
Address at Lafayette College, on Oct. 
26th. 


ee 

Tue Tyler Desx Co., of St. Louis, Mo., man- 
ufacturers, of Office Desks and Interior Fittings 
for Banks, Court Houses and Governmont Build- 
ings, have just published a new 100 page illustra- 
ted Catalogue of new designs. Architects and 
and business men should send tor it ; free, Post- 


age 7. 
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TUTT’S 
~~ PILLS 


25 YEARS IN USE. 
The yn Medical Triumph of the Age: 
YMIPTOMS OF A 


TORPID LIVER. 


Loss of appetite, Bowels costive, Pain in 
the head, with a dull sensation in the 
back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
blade, Fullness after eating, with adis- 
inclination to exertion of body or mind, 
Irritability of temper, Low spirits, with 
a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
Weariness, Dizziness, Fluttcring at the 
Heart, Dots before the eyes, Headache 
over the right eye, Restlessness, with 
fitful dreams, Highly colored Urine, and 


CONSTIPATION. 
TUTT’S PILLS are especially adapted 
to such cases, one dose effects such a 
change of feeling as to astonish the sufferer. 
They Increase the Ap ,and cause the 
body Take on Fiesh, thus the system is 
nourished, and Lc ong A Fonie Action on 
ular Stools are 


the Dige nms,t 
Me eye Os Re a's Murray StON.Y. 


TUTTS HAIR DYE. 


Geay HAIR or WHISKERS changed 
GLossy BLACK by 2 single ap Meetion of 
this Drg. It imparts a natural color, acts 
instantaneously. Sold by peseem, or 
sent by express on receipt of $1. 
Office, 44 Murray St., Now York. 
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NORTON’S 


--Catarrh Remedy -- 


A Guaranteed Cure. 
PRICE 50 CENTS, 


At Dr ists or by Mail. 
E. N. JOHNSON, Warrensburg, Mo. 
10-20-4t Mention this Journal 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED, 





1520 Arch'Street Philad’a Pa. 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT 


For CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA DYSPEPSTA, 
SaTism, KEURALG 5 Af ged HiaDacit DEBILITY, RHEU- 
MATI all Chronic and Nervous Dior- 


“COMPOUND OXYGEN” being taken te the TS. the 
Brain, erve- ervous 
Centres”—are nourished and made more — Thus the 
Fountainhead of all activity, beth mental and physics!, is 

tegrlty, and the nervous system, the 

organs, and the muscles more kindly and tly. 
The Compound Oxygen Treatment” Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
No. 1529 Arch msaroy pte ene en have been owing for the 








he elements 
py Seana * vn en = magnetized and thee “4 nd is so 
condensed ioe rtabie that it wee all over the world, 
_ Drs. | STARKEY & PALEN have bre Algor vy y to refi 
e wee Bn’ 

Seesteecets HON. WILLIAM  KELLE Y 
Philadelphia. REY. VICTOR L. CONRAD, Editor La- 
» Philadelphia. REV. CHARLES W. CUSH- 








& thousands of 
ON POUND OXYGEN—its M. of Action and K. sults,” 
title ofa — brochure of two hundred pages, publ 
y & Palen, which gives to all inquirers full in- 
formation as to this rem: le curative agent and a reeord 
of several oo cays “hey J sonret eee a wide ran; —- 


easeo—many of after to die by other 
ysicians, alse 2. COMPOUND TOXTGEN Ite 0 and 
it,” an ape book of one hundred 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1527 & 1529 Arcb Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| CURE FITS! 


radical time = g it I 
nic ave ten return aga mae 
fing pags tps a life-long study. I 








EPSY or ¥ my to cure worst cases, 

others have failed ‘or not now Foceiving & 

cure, Send at once for a tise and a ree Bottle 

1G. Hoot . Give Express and Post, ice, 

+L G. ROOT, M, C.,183 Pearl St. New York. 
positively cured by the great 
German Remedy. Sample 
Preaena and book for 4 cts. 

in stamps. £, H. Modi Modigal Co., 

9-20-12t ampton, Conn. 



















ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and gi 
COMFORT ' 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


Comms 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


eal 
Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Resets Conn. 





“A BeAUTiFUd WOMAN 
enjoying good — 


=} S9u8 Pie ee 


Everywhere . S27" Be 
“GOOD SENSE.” ?? “Take 
Send for descriptive 





MARSHALL | FIELD | & i C0. “CHICAGO, 


OLESALE WEST 





Consumption 


throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 
covery. Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
taining directions for home treatment. Give ex- 


Press office. Dr.Wm. F. G. Noetling & 
Co., mous Hampton, Gonn. 
9-20-61 Mention this Journal] 


FOR ALL. $50 A- WEEK 
and expenses paid. Outfit worth 
ge and particulars free. 


10-20-2t . o. Vickery, Augusta, Me, 








THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
——THE—— 


Missouri Pacific 
- RAILWAY, 


—-THE— 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE ,-@a 


TO THE 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
1 points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and California. Through 
from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
. River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


Any information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Exviort, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, H. C. TownsEnp, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. G. P.& T. A, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


HEALTH LESSONS. 


By JEROME WALKER, M. U. 


Lectureron Hygiene at Long Island College vieay are and on Physiology and- Hygiene at the 
Brooklyn Central Grammar Schoo) ; Consulting Physician to the Brookiyn Sea-side Home 
for Children ; late Physician to the St. John’s Hospital, the Sheltering Arms 
and the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
THE object of this attractive little work is to teach health subjects to chil- 
dren in an interesting and impressive way, aud to present to their minds 
hygienic facts that are earily comprehended, and that quickly lead 
to practical results in their daily habits and observations. 


Nursery, 


The Book is Beautifully Illustrated in a unique and attractive manner. 


Price for Introduction or Examination, 48 Cents, 


D0. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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FOSEPH GILLOTT’S £m 
“SI CEL PENS: 
COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ARES 
For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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MILITARY ARMS. 


7 9-70, Two band, with knife-blade extractor, & 
teen hr with DAYVONEE .....-ceeeccceeee 6.50 




















length of blued barrel 32 inches, weight 9 Ibs., 
with wind-gauge and 
blued barrel, with bayonet, weight 8 1DS ....++ceeeeseesceereeeser senees 
inches; without bayonet, 4244 inches; lencth of barrel, 28 inches ; weight, 4% Ibs. 6.50 
S STANDS ALONE as 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
‘ ‘Deie lightfal quality, pu- 
thin either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
variety of effects and 
A. J. JOHNSON & €O., 
| SEND FORCATALOGUES. 
Our New School Aids will assist | 203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS 5 


U. 8. SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45- 
: ca TERS 45.7 iginal guns, new, three-click, with bayonet, 
0.8. SESNGETELD cack ee Ag kaife-blade extractor, blued barrel. 9 v5 
arrel 32% inchés. weight 8% Ibs : Xf 
U.S aE ot PANDA kD SYSTE™) SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70 calibre, 2934-inch 7.50 
~y - : lank 
J IMINGTON CADET RIFLE, 32 calibre, rim fire, chambered for b 
- eden. rifled, bright barrel with bayonet. Total length with bayoret, 523 
Bioycles, Dynamite and Fishing Tackiey EG, MEACHAM ARMS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Every home, school, and office needs the Leading Organ of 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- the World. For de- 
in price. Johnson’s Universal t 
Cyclopmdia (1887) is ten years later i rity and exquisite 
| Sweetness of tone, 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, | 
and costs only half as much, great durability, it 
11 Great Jones St., New York. HAS NO EQUAL. 
A : "2 : on 
RONG auras | ESTEY & CAMP, 
— : | Manufacturers and Dealers, 
Teachers! in conducting your schools in! _ 
ood quiet order. Each set contains 216 large ; 





autiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards | 
elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, | 
colors and mottoes ; price per set $1; half Set 108 | 
cards soc. Large set samples pretty chromo , 
day school reward, prize,, fine gift cards and | 
teacher’s school supplies 20c. Price list and few | ——— 


samples free; all postpaid by mail. _ Postage ® ° 
7 ' 
Bauncheidtism: 


stamps taken. Please send a trial order, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO. 
THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
- OF CURE. 


WARREN, PA. 
Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can be obtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 


Office, 391 Stperior St.. Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 


Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 
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COLLIN’S IMPROVED 


EUREKA INK ERADICATOR. 
| 


For instantly remov- 
—— ing ink and other 
ry stains from books, 
papers, clothing, etc, 
withoutinjury. Con- 
tains no poison. Sold 
by allstationers. Lib- 
eral discount to the 
trade. Writefor cir- 
culars. 


Collins Mfg. and Chemicai Co., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, Method of Cure, sent free, .50. ce of a 
Price 50 Cts. Box. single bottle of Oleum, sent » $1.75. 


wilt tail you s Box on reed pt ofPace Beware of Countertzits. 
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with gilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
and a book of instructions, fif eenth edition, 
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A CREAT WO 


“Tts originality will make it al- 
most a revelation.”—Christian Union. 

“This is one of those rare books 
which find a new point of view from which 
old things themselves become new.”—Chi- 
cago Standard. 

“Grand reading for the clergy.” 
—BIsHoP Cox, Buffalo. 

“Too much cannot be said in 
praise of it, and those who fail to read it 
will suffer a serious loss.”—Churchman. 

“In Drummond’s book we have 
none of the nonsense of the new theology, 
but the old theelogy splendidly illurminated 
by the newest scientific knowledge.”—Dr. 


Natural Lawifi'the © 
Spiritual World. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND of Glasgow Uni- 


Ideal Edition, Long Primer type, fine cloth. Price Re- 
duced from $1.00 to 40c.; postage. 6c. 


R K.;—Bisnor Doane. 


“ The enchantments of an unspeak- 
ably fascinating volume by Prof. Drum- 
mond have had an exhilarating effect each 
time we have opened its pages or thought 
over its delightful contents.”—Clergy- 
man’s Magazine. 

“This isa remakable and impor- 
tant book. The theory it enounces may, 
without exaggeration, be termed a discov- 
ery. It is difficult to say whether the sci- 
entific or the religious reader will be the 
most surprised and delighted as he reads.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“This is a most original and ingen- 
ious book, instructive and suggestive in 





HENSON, Chicago. : 
“If you read only one book this) 


ual World.’ ”—American 
Christian Philosophy. 


“ We will begin our notice of this 


Institute of 


every one who is interested in religious 
questions should read and study it.”—Lon- 
don Church Quarterly Review. 


Clubs 


thents may be made together. 


A DEN’s publications are NOT sold by beok-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. Books 


In Canada purchasers 


JOHN 


NEW YORK: 393 Pearl St. 
P. O. Box 1227. 








sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
will pay cost of duty (15 per cent.) and English copyright (12 1-2 per cent.) if any. 


B. ALDEN, ‘PUBLISHER, 


CHICACO: Lakeside Building, 


the highest degree... . It is wholly out 


,of our power to do justice to the many 


points in this book that press for notice.” 


year, let it be ‘ Natural Law in the Spirit-! —Nonconformist. 


“This is one of the most impres- 
| sive and suggestive books on religion that 
| we have read for a long time.”’—Londlon 


most remarkable book by _saying that | Spectator. 


“Fresh, clear, and suggestiye. Just 
the book for every minister and intelligent 


| Christian.”—Dr. Haicu, Chicago. 


Five copies $1.75; ten copies $3.25. Names of Club members required, but ship- 
NOT sold by book-sellers. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 


Clark and Adams 8ts. 


TORONTO: FRANK WOOTTEN, General Agent, 30 Adelaide St. East. 








NOVELTIES IN MUSIC. 


New Music Books of Unusual 
Beauty. 


UNITED VOICES. A New School Song 

Book. - O, Kmerson has again made a suc- 
cess in a collection of songs for the girls and 
boys. It cannot fail to be popular. 50 cts.; 
$4.80 per doz 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM. Abbey & Mung- 
er. A true MS,DIA book, containing ape 
and very sweet music and words for the SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL, 
30 cts.; $3.00 per doz. 





PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 


with ayy concerning the Eye and Ear, their | 


| EMANUEL, An Oratorio in 3 parts. 1. The 
| Nativity. 2, Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection. By 
| J.E. Trowbridge. Not difficult. Commend 
ed to choirs and societies. $1.00; $9.00 per doz. 
JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. A New Church 
| Re ok, by F ay Singing 
School Course. Good secular music for prac- 
tice. Glees and Part Songs, Hymn Tunes, 














Anthems for Choirs, Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions. $1.00; $9.00 per doz. 


| GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO 


SING. A most attractive collection of 115 
popular songs, with Piano or Organ accom- 
paniment. Price $1.00. 


| CONSTRUCTION, TUNING AND 
CARE OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


E.Q Norton. A most useful book to all piano 
owners. Price 60 cts. 


MAILED FOR’ RETAIL PRICE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
| 0 H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 








We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce- 

| ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 

| discount to ministers. Singer Machines cheap. 

i pereee g eigenen oe Je > 3 S1 5 

n estern 131 1319 North 
Lots, es 10-20-6t 





Market St., St. 











C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
man buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair Oars, without extra 


Ses that ir tickets reads via 

CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 

C. H. CHAPPELL, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. : 
* en, ce age ste Paso 
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